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PREFACE, 


In order to obey the command, “do 
good unto all men,” it is indispensable 
that we have a knowledge of the 
wants of all men, so far as this is 
practicable,—and that we also know 
how those wants may be supplied. 
 Toknow that a brother isin need, 
whether of temporal. or spiritual 
blessings, in this or any other part 
of the world, and to appropriate 
means and labors to the utmost of 
our ability for the good of such, is 
no inconsiderable part of Christian 
duty. 

_ If these unpretending pages will 
throw additional light upon the 
wretched condition of the African 
race, and call forth more vigilant ef- 
fort on the part of the reader to “do 
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good as he has opportunity” to that — 
race, and to ALL heathen people, the 
author will have accomplished his de- 
sign in sending them forth. 
He has studied accuracy in all the 
descriptions given; but in some in- 
stances he may have failed. 
. DD. Kok 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 


On the West Coast of Africa, and imme- 
diately South-east of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, are the country and people of which 
I shall write; and I wish it distinetly un- 
derstood, that what I shall say of the people 
will relate to those tribes visited by me in 
my sojournings in that country,— viz: the 
Mendi, Sherbro and Timiny tribes. 

In Africa, as in other heathen countries 
similarly governed, tribes living adjacent to 
each other are materially unlike in their 
customs and habits, as also in respect to 
moral character, some having sunk much 
lower in vice than others; and this accounts, 
in part, for the seemingly conflicting state- 
ments of Missionaries who have visited that 
country. | | | 

Below the Sierra Leone mountains, and 
immediately on the coast, the country is 
low and marshy, and much of it is inunda- 
ted with water when the streams are highest 
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during the rainy season. The country is 
thickly interspersed with rivers, many of 
which are mere tide-water streams in the 
dry season; or at most, above the point 
where the tide ceases to affect them, they 
dwindle down to small creeks and rivulets. 
The principal timber of the lowlands is 
the Mangrove tree. <A very little of other 
kinds, such as Bamboo, Palm, &c., is to be 
found. On the highlands the soil, timber, 
and general appearance of the country is 
different,— the soil being argillaceous and 
more fertile than in the lowlands, the coun- 
try undulating, and much of it without 
timber, and covered thickly with very tali 
grass. 
_ The physical geography of Africa is full 
of interest, and has been ably treatea, but 
it is foreign from my object to enter upon it, © 
and with this bare allusion to it I dismiss 
the subject. | 


- CHAPTER II. 


TOWNS—LOCALITY AND DESCRIPTION. 


On the banks of the rivers, and generally 
near a large tree, or something of the kind 
to mark the locality, and in villages and 
towns, the people all live, except that occa- 
sionally a few families collect together a 
short distance from the water-side, and im- 
mediately back from a town to which they 
are tributary. 

Their towns are built without any 
regularity or order, having no streets or 
regularly laid out walks in them. The houses 
being placed on the ground without method, 
and so close to each other that often there 
is barely room to pass between them, a 
stranger finds some difficulty in winding his 
way out of a large African town when he 
has ventured any considerable distance from 
the gate of entrance. The great irregulari- 
ty and constant windings about are well 
calculated to bewilder. 

Most of these towns are barricaded or 
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fenced, in the following manner: Two 
rows of posts about four feet apart, planted 
in the earth, and extending above the ground 
from eight to ten feet, the posts being close 
to each other, make up the entire fortitica- 
tion. These have from two to four door- 
ways which are closed at night, and often 
guarded during the day, if danger from war, 
or other cause, is apprehended. 

If the reader has ever seen, in the dis- 
tance, and on the borders of a wood, in 
some of our fine grazing districts, a large 
collection of hay-stacks, that had been 
sometime exposed to the weather, he has in 
his mind a very proper image of an African 
town. ‘The houses are jumbled together 
in asmall compass,—the largest town I was 
in (having near a thousand inhabitants), 
did not cover more ground than is usually 
occupied by a village of one hundred in- 
habitants in this country. In that land of 
wars it is unsafe to live without barri- 
cades; and hence the less ground occupied 
in building, the less there will be to inclose. 


CHAPTER If. 


HOUSES—CONVENIENCHES, ETC. 


Their houses are mere mud huts, with 
ground floors, wattled walls (plastered with 
mud both out and inside), and thatched 
roofs. Some are square, others are circular, 
and hence to make the representation refer- 
red to in the preceding chapter correct, there 
should be some ricks of grain as well as 
stacks. They have no fire-places or chim- 
neys in their houses, though they always 
have fire in them during the night season, 
as then the ground is very damp, and the 
natives are fond of sleeping near to 
fire. The fire is placed on the ground, and 
the smoke is left to find its way out as best 
it can, generally having little difficulty, 
however, in making its escape, because 
around the eaves of the roof, if nowhere 
else, there is always considerable open space. 

They have one or more door and window 
places in their houses ordinarily ; usually,’ 
however, without windows or doors in them; 
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but generally they have mats suspended 
above the door and window places, which 
are dropped like curtains when they wish 
to close their houses, which they seldom do | 
in daytime. Those houses, rude as they 
may seem, afiord tolerable protection ina 
tropical climate when they are well built. 
As might be inferred, they are very damp 
in the rainy season, and hence unhealthy to 

foreigners. 

The best furnished houses it was my pri- 
vilege to seein that country, among real 
heathens, have nothing more in them than 
a couple of country chairs, ‘or blocks of 
wood tosit upon,a couple of iron pots to 
cook in, a wooden bowl and spoon or two, 
and a rudely constructed bed-stead; a de- 
scription of which and the bedding will be 
given by-and-by. 

Immediately on the coast, and where they 
have mingled with white traders and Mis- 
sionaries, and had access to trading estab- 
lishments, some of them have better furnish- 
ed houses; but everywhere are houses, not 
a few, not so well furnished as those I have 
described. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
BARRES. 

In every town or village there 1s also 
from one tosix Barres. A Barre is a mere 
open shed, or at best it has not more than 
one or two sides closed, and often none at 
all. In these they do their cooking ordina- 


rily, and from a half-dozen to adozen families. 


use the same onefor akitchen. Some noted 
headmen who have many wives, have a Barre 
to themselves, which their wives occupy 
not only as a kitchen, but as a workshop in 
general. 

One or more of these in each townis 
called palaver house, These answer the 
same purposes which our court houses do in 
this country, and are not used for the pur- 
poses alluded to above. In these palaver 


houses the headmen of towns meet to ad- — 


just difficulties, settle disputes, try culprits, 
&c.; and when they are not thus engaged 
they spend much of théir time in the pala- 
ver houses playing the Walle. 
It was my privilege several times to be 
11 
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present when court was in session, and I 
was quite as much interested in the doings 
of the headmen who were officially con- 
vened to transact business, as | ever was in 
a court room in America. 

At one time Isaw them try an adulter- 
er. It was done in the following manner: 
The man highest in authority occupied the 
chawr. But this chair must be described: 
A three pronged limb of a tree, with the 
prongs cut off, one a little shorter than the 
other two, making the top incline backward 
( the prongs answering for legs), being about 
three feet high, with a stick flattened on 
top, tied to the longer legs with bark, 
about one foot from the ground, this making 
the seat of the chair. On this rudechair sat 
the old man during the progress of the trial. - 
All present, the chairman or judge except- 
ed, participated in pleading the cause, some 
for, and others against the accused. They 
spoke in order, one at a time, all showing 
due respect to the one who had the floor. 
The counsel did not direct. their remarks to 
the chairman particularly, but seemed to 
show him more deference than the others. 


CHAPTER V. 
FOOD. 

The principal article of food used by the 
Africans is rice, and it does not matter what 
else they have eaten, nor how much ; they 
never think they havea meal until they 
have swallowed at least a pint of rece, which 
when boiled, makes two pints! ‘They use, 
however, quite a variety of animal food, 
fruits, and other vegetables besides, which 
they eat with their rice or between meals. 

Fowls of every kind common to the coun- 
try (they have chickens in abundance, but 
have nothing to kill wild fowls with), fish, 
which are found in great abundance in most 
of the rivers, rats, monkeys, frogs, alligators, 
ants, bugs, with whatever else the country 
affords, whether of the creeping, running, 
swimming or flying kind, are all freely eaten. 

The bug-a-bug,a species of the ant, is 
regarded as a great delicacy by many. 
Animals found dead are also eaten if not 
in a putrid state. 

Their principal vegetables are rice, cocoa 
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potato, sweet potato, yams and cassada; 
the latter two grow in great abundance and 
require very little attention. 

Their fruits are, oranges, bananas, limes, 
plantains, pine-apples, guavas, paw-paws, 
mangoes, African cherries, grapes, pears, 
sour sop, sweet sop, tamarinds, cocoa nuts, 
and plums of various kinds. Many of these 
grow spontaneously, and all, as also the 
vegetables, are as delicious and nutritious 
as the fruits and vegetables of this country. 

Some of the oils, especially the palm-oil, 
are freely used in the preparation of food, 
or mixed with food after cooking. In the 
rainy season they put a high estimate upon 
oil; for, as they say, the “‘rice stay longer and 
keep cold from catch them,”— meaning, that 
they do not become hungry so soon after 
eating with oil as without it, and that they 
do not suffer so much from cold. 


CHAPTER VI. 
COOKING—EATING—BATHING. 


Their cooking, as to thoroughness and 
cleanliness (when they are cleanly) is not 
so objectionable as are some of the articles 
of food used. 

The only cooking utensils they have are 
iron pots; and ordinarily, they have a large 
one in which to boil rice, and a smaller one 
in which to prepare’ animal food, or vege- 
tables. 

Before eating, they mix with the rice 
whatever else they may have, often turning 
the contents of the smaller pot into the 
larger, stirring all together, then taking it 
out into other vessels if they have them 
(which seldom is the case),they give to 
each his portion. They eat with wooden 
_ spoons, if they have them, but this is rarely 
the case. They stand, or sit, or lie atthe 
table as their inclination may prompt. 
They know nothing of the use of tables. 

The more common way of eating is to 
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gather around the pot, and convey the food 
from it to the mouth with the hand. They 
also take drink out of the hand, but some- 
times they have gourds for that purpose. 

Knives, forks, spoons and water cups, are 
only used by those who have learned their 
use from traders or Missionaries. 

They eat but twicea day, and generally 
between 9 and 10 o’clock A. M., and 5 and 
6 o’clock P. M. 

They are the most gluttonous eaters I have 
ever seen or heardof; and to ofiset this 
they can go an unusually long time without 
food. | 

I have known workmen in the employ of 
the Mendi mission to refuse their ration of 
rice (which is a quart per day), and labor all 
day without tasting food, for the pleasure 
of having two quarts to eat the neat day! 

Boatmen will eat one and a half quarts at 
one meal, which is three quarts when boiled. 
It afiords an African no little pleasure to 
eat his fill. An old headman who had ten 
wives, laughed most heartily at me once, on 
seeing me leave a plate of rice, after eating 
about one-fourth of it. He then turned to 
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the company, and said, “white man eat but 
little, little (mincing with his mouth at 
the time),and no wonder he can have but 
one wife, and must soon die in black man’s 
country ; but black man he ean eat plenty, 
and full himself good fashion, and then he 
can be strong, and have plenty wife. He 
no go die soon like white man.” 

After eating they always wash their 
mouths, both outside and in, = sometimes 
theur ae Saces! 

Immediately after the morning meal is 
their usual time for bathing. This is done 

‘ in the river usually. ‘ 
9 | 


CHAPTER VIL. 


DRESS. 


The dress of the African is little better 
than none, if we except that worn by some 
of the headmen of towns, the aristocracy 
and ‘* big gentlemen pass every body else,” 
whose dress is passable. ! 

The Mohammedans commonly wear the 
Mandingo shirt, which isa loose gown with 
flowing sleeves. It makes not only a decent 
~ but a comfortable covering for the body in 
a tropical chmate, and is decidedly superior 
to the best clothes used by the other natives. 
With them, a country cloth tied around the 
waist often forms the only article of cloth- 
ing worn by both sexes. Many of both 
sexes have nothing on their persons but a - 
totranger, and young females sometimes 
have nothing but a girdle of beads fastened 
around the waist. And worse than all, 
many of the young people (sometimes old 
ones,) are ina state of nudity. -— 

Children taken into the mission schools, 
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feel ashamed when clothing -is put upon 
them, and not unfrequently are they perse- 
cuted by their triends for turning white 
people. When any dress like white people, 
or adopt the customs and fashions of the 
whites, others say “they done turn white 
man.” i. 

Children at the schools if not watched, 
will throw off their clothing, and when 
alone they love to do this, and havea good 
romp, then put them on (and with them a 
long, sober face), before coming into the 
presence of the Missionary. 

Many of them, young and old, seem to 
have a natural dislike to clothing, for even 
headmen when visited unawares, are some- 
times found naked. 

The warmness of the climate accounts for 
this in part; for certainly the biting frosts of 
December in this country would not only 
change their tastes in -this particular, but 
would cause them to put forth effectual 
efforts to procure clothing. ‘* Necessity is 
the mother of invention,’ and a father to 
provide. 


CHAPTER VUT. 
THEIR SLEEPING FIX'TURES. 


Nearly every African hut has a rudely 
constructed bed-stead, only wide enough for 
one person to lie in, and is made in the 
folowing manner: Four poles placed on 
end constitute the posts, poles tied to them 
with bark make the rails, and other poles 
placed on them support the bedding. 
Branches of trees or grass, make the matress 
upon which are placed two country cloths, 
one for an under and the other for an upper 
covering, and this makes the best beds we 


‘saw among the real heathen. In this bed 


the man of the. house sleeps, while his 
wives, children and slaves sleep on the 
ground, with only a grass mat, or country 
cloth, between them and mother earth. 
Some houses are furnished with front one 
to two hammocks in which some of the 
household sleep, swinging above terra-jirma. 
Ordinarily they have fire in their houses 
during the night, and those sleeping on the 
ie 20 . 
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ground lie with their heads next to the fire; 
and if they have covering at all, they always 
cover the face, wrapping in the whole head 
closely, while the legs and feet turned from 
the fire are naked. Whether awake or 
asleep, they prefer that the head should be 
hottest, and we have seen them sleeping in 
daytime with their legs in the shade, head 
in the sun, and a stone for a pillow, whilst a 
vertical sun was pouring down upon them 
so hotly as to make them sweat grease! It 
may be best that their sleeping accommo- 
dations are not better, for as they are, they 
sleep too much. An African can sleep six- 
teen hours out of twenty-four and feel none 
the worse for it. ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


LABOR, FARMING, MANUFACTURES, TRADES. 


They have no regular business or employ- 
ment, and especially is this true of the men; 
for, as a rule, they never labor unless driven 
to it by necessaty. There is, indeed, little 
inducement to labor in the present state of 
society. The natural productions of the 
country are so abundant, and the wants of 
the people {in their estimation) so few, 
that there is nothing to excite industry and 
enterprise. : 

If they have no clothing they go without. 
If they are without rice they draw from 
nature, both from water and land, often 
subsisting on that which is scarcely fit for 
animals to eat. If they have no shelter in 
which to lodge, they do without, as in the 
case of clothing. The climate being warm 
and their houses asa general thing not 
being proof against dampness, they suffer 
no great inconvenience to be without them. 

The country being held in common by 
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the headmen of towns, there is no such 
thing as property in real estate, and if one 
a little more industrious than his fellows, 
does labor and economize until he stores up 
a quantity of rice, or any thing else in the 
way of personal property, headmen will 
extort from him, and others sponge upon 
him, until the fruits of hislabor are gone. If 
one had if in his heart to lay up for a time 
of need, or for his progeny, he would not 
be able to do so. 

What farming they do is very imperfectly 
done, and on a small scale. Having no 
horses or oxen, or animals of any kind with 
which to cultivate the soil, and being en- 
tirely without farming utensils, save a rudely 
constructed hoe, they connot cultivate the 
soil to advantage. With the hoe they 
loosen up the surface of the ground a. little, 
and cultivate rice, cassada, cocoa potato, 
sweet potato, yams, &. Rice and cassa- 
da are the staple commodities of agricul- 
ture. 

The women do most of the farming, as 
well as every other kind of work. The 
men generally clear off the ground. This 
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they do with the axe and cutlass. An 
African axe is some longer, but not much 
more than half as broad as ours. It is 
a poor affair to chop with. But they only 
chop off the trees and bush, and then let 
them lie until they become so dry that they 
burn up without further trouble, when fire 
is put to them. 

Lheir superficial method of mcmenliate, 
as a matter of course, soon exhausts the soil. 
Seldom is the same spot cultivated more 
than two or three years until it is left, and 
before it becomes sufficiently replenished to 
be productive again, itis overgrown with 
bush and saplings of considerable size. 
There being no winter, shrubbery grows 
rapidly. .Itis astonishing to one who has 
lived in a cold latitude, to see the hight to 
which it attains ina single year. From 
three to five acres isas much as a family 
cultivates at the same time, but from two 
to. three crops may be grown the same year. 

They also manufacture the palm oil, 
which is made from the shuck or hull of 
the nut, and a very superior oil is made of 
the kernel of the palm-nut, which is called 
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nut-oil. ‘This is quite as good for culinary 
purposes as lard, and makes a very superior 
burning fluid. 

Country cloths are made by them, from 
cotton, which grows spontaneously. Cotton 
grows on bushes about the size of the cur- 
rent bush, and some on what is called the 
cotton tree, which is the largest of the 
forest. Some of these trees measure ten 
feet and more in diameter at their base. 

The manner of spinning is somewhat in- 
genious. A spindle fastened to a long 
stick, put in motion with the fingers likea 
top, makes up the entire spinning machi- 
nery. 

The thread thus made is woven in strips 
of from four tosix inches wide, and these are 
sewed together until the size desired is ob- 
tained. ‘he thread, though coarse, is toler- 
ably even, and the weaving is also passably 
good. | 

Most of these cloths are colored, and the 
figures of some are very tastefully executed. 
The indigo plant is a native of the country,, 
and is much used in coloring. ‘Those cloths 
would make excellent bed-spreads, table- 
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spreads, plano covers, etc., in this country. 
They also manufacture grass mats in great 
abundance, and some of excellent quality. 
These they make by hand altogether. Mats 
are also made of the bamboo branch. 

Blys, or baskets, are made from the ratan 
twig, which is very flexible, and not easily 
broken, and hence is well adapted to that 
purpose. 

The only trades, or approximation to 
trades they have, are canoe building and 
black-smithing ; of the latter only enough 
to make iron fastenings for canoes. The 
canoe made from the tree is raised by fast- 
ening timbers on its sides, and then board- 
ingup. In this way, and by spreading them 
a little, they make them sufficiently large to 
bear as many as six tons burthen. Their 
only modes of transportation are by canoes 
on the rivers, and by portage overland. 
Neither have they any traveling facilities, 
but by canoes on the water, and afoot on the 
land. | 

The reason I say they have no other 
trades but the two referred to above, is 
simply because all seem to understand how 
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to do whatever else is done (even to house 
building), without serving an apprentice- 
ship. 

I onceasked a canoe-builder if the boy 
assisting him at the time was his son. 
‘“No,” he replied, ‘‘I only take him to learn 
him canoe sense.” He meant, of course, 
the trade of canoe building. 


CHAPTER X. 


WAR. 


Much of the men’s time is still taken upin - 
the prosecution of wars. They often engage 
in wars as neighbors in this country gather 
in their harvests, viz: one tribe assists — 
another. The headman of the town will 
furnish so many men for another headman 
with whom he is friendly, to enable the 
latter to do the work of destruction upon an 
enemy. 

These persons must be fed during the time 
of their service, from the stores of the tribe 
or headmen whom they serve. While we 
were on Sherbro Island, there was war on 
the Bargru River, not more than twenty 
miles from Good Hope station, where we 
were staying. 

There was also war on the Big Boom river 
during our stay in Africa. White people 
should take to themselves much blame for 
this state of things,as I shall presently 
show. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


There is quite a variety of amusements 
among them, and no small part of their 
time is thus spent, especially by the men in 
time of peace. ‘They practice various 
‘dances. Oneis called the “ country dance,” 
another the ‘ Devil’s dance.” (By the way, 
would not the latter be an appropriate name 
for all dancing, as it is now practiced, both 
in enlightened and in heathen countries?) 
They have their country drums and fiddles 


(and strange looking things they are) to- 
make music on such occasions. And as in 


America, the whole night is sometimes spent 
in dancing, and both sexes participate in 
the amusement. : 

Playing the walle is a more common 
amusement, especially among headmen, and 
others of note. Walle is often played for 
gain, but whether it isa game of chance, or 
a game of slight, 1 was notable to dis- 
cover. 

29 
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This much I know, that bits of tobacco 
about the size of a man’s hand (the tobacco 
in that country is used in the leaf as it 
grows), or a few needles, or spoons, or 
whatever else may be an article of com- 
merce, is staked and played for. When 
they have nothing to stake they play for 
amusement only. 

Walles are public property, furnished at 
the expense of the town, each town having 
one or more of them. Ordinarily they are 
kept in the palaver house, where there are 
also hammocks swung to accommodate 
loungers. 

Between playing the walle, and sleeping 
in the hammock, headmen while away their 
leisure hours, whilst their wives are close by 
in groups, making mats, spinning cotton, 
preparing the meal, or else in the field at 
work. 

Women do all the drudgery and hard 
work in Africa, and many of them are 
compelled to labor hard to procure a liveli- 
hood for themselves, children and husbands. 
With an infant lashed fast to her back, the 
mother may be seen in the field hoeing, 
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pulling weeds, gathering in the crop of rice, 
« toting fire wood from the forest, or in the 
river washing clothes. Of the latter they 
have little to do, however. The way of 
washing is worthy of notice. This they do 
by going into the water’s edge, dipping the 
clothes into the water, and then beating them 
upon a rock or log, Abie 18 planed there for 
the purpose. 

Our hearts sadden when we contemplate 
the condition of the heathen female. No 
sight was more revolting to our feelings in 
that country, than to see an infant tied fast 
to the back of its mother, swinging to and 
fro, back and forth, with a vertical sun dart- 
ing his rays full in its face, without even the 
covering of a bonnet or anything of the kind 
to shield it from his heat, while the mother, 
with every stroke of her hoe, or the cloth 
she was throwing upon the rock to beat the 
dirt out of it, added pain to her child. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THEIR PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, 


The physiognomical and physiological 
structure of the people with whom I be- 
came acquainted in Africa, is better than 
that of the colored race in this country. 
Especially is this true of their physiogno- 
my. The flat nose and thick lip are not 
so common as among that race of people in 
this country, and on the other hand, the 
prominent forehead, the expressive eye, and 
the intelligent countenance are as frequent- — 


ly seen as in any country vt has been my 


privilege to vist. 

They have well developed chests, and the 
most erect carriage of any ean of my 
knowledge. This is especially to be re- 
marked of the Mahommedans, of whom it 
may be said with emphasis, that their dig- 
nified and independent walk, and their 
lordly appearance in whatever position they 
may occupy, with a self-righteousness and 
self-esteem, as prominent as their depravity 
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is deep, make them to fill up the character 
of a Pharisee, as described by the Savior in 
the New Testament. 

They are decidedly a superior race of 
people,—much more intelligent and enter- 
prising than the heathen proper, though no 
less sunken in vice. We shall say more of 
them in another part of this work. 

It is true, that the general appearance of 

the most stupid Africans indicate suscepti- 
bility of mental culture, and from actual 
experiment, by different Missionaries, the 
evidence is conclusive on this point. Their 
children between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, are, all things considered, quite as 
susceptible of intellectual improvement, as 
are the white children of this country. 

In the study of those branches of science 
requiring the exercise of memory, mainly, 
such as geography and history, they fully 
compete with American children ; but in the 
study of those branches of science which 
require the exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ties, they are inferior to the children of this 
country. | 

It requires no supernatural ken, however, 
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to discover the reason for this. Rather 
should we wonder that those people have 
powers of intellect at all, alter sutfering as 
they have done for centuries the blasting 
and deteriorating influences of heathenism, 
and the tyrannical and hellish treatment they 
have received from slave traders, and others 
who have gone among them, and are among 
them now, for worldly gain alone. Surely 
on African soil, ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man” 
has caused very many to sink depths into 
the pool of moral pollution to which they 
never would have gone had they been leit 
to themselves. 

Itis but proper to state also in this con- 
nection, that their skill in chirography is 
equaled by few, and not surpassed by any. 
They are naturally great imitators in what- 
ever direction they choose to exercise their 
faculties. They are remarkably skillful 
with the pen. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DISPOSITIONS—TASTE FOR MUSIC. 


I do not think the Africans are natural- 
ly ill-natured ; but on the contrary, they are 
remarkable for their good nature and pleas- 
ant manners tostrangers. Indeed one great 
obstacle in the way of their christianization 
is the fact, that they are not sufficiently ex- 
citable. I hope I am not misunderstood. 

They arefond of every kind of music, 
and sing a great deal whether at work or 
at play. _When rowing me along the river 
and plying their oars with all their strength, 
they would sing at least half of the time, 
unless they had a particular cause for not 
doing so. 

When our boatmen or workmen omitted 
singing, we took it for granted that they 
were vexed or sick. There as here, people 
seldom sing when in bad humor., The com- 
mon way with boatmen is, for one to lead 
the singing, making the music as he pro- 
ceeds, all but the chorus, in which all the 
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party join, making perfect harmony (of 
their kind ), and tossing their heads tri- 
umphantly with mouths wide open, the 
contrast betweeen the color of their skin 
and teeth challenging the attention of the 
most indifferent. 

The principal part of the music is sung 
alternately with the chorus, and when all 
join in the chorus, anew impetus is given 
to the canoe. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that they have musical voices, strong - 
lungs, and that they have not yet learned to 
primp their mouths and mew, like many 
of the people of this country, especially 
America’s last edition. | 

As might be expected, they are vain and 
fond of praise. <A little praise elates them 
much, and if the praiser should ever after 
reprove, he is at once reminded of his for- 
mer flattering opinion. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DECEPTIONS. 


There is no end to their deceptions on 
foreigners, and often their pretenses have 
so much show of reality, that the most dis- 
Criminating are shamefully humbugged. 
Sometimes their plans are laid far ahead, 
and with so much skill, tact,and canning, 
that one must be wide awake to keep out 
of their meshes. When they set themselves 
for guileful ends, they never draw back until 
they succeed, unless absolutely compelled to 
do so. : 

They cheat in the sale of nearly every 
article they sell to white persons if not close- 
ly watched ; and the only restraint they seem 
to feel in the matter arises from the fear of 
detection and punishment. 

An old sea captain, who has been spend- 
ing his winters on the South and West 
coasts of Africa for many years, told me 
he had known them to manufacture a mix- 
tare of clay, water and oil, which much re- 
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sembled the palm oil, and sell for the pure 
ott that which was three-fourth parts clay 
and water, He has also known them, with 
true Yankee ingenuity, to hollow out balls 
of beeswax, and fill the vacuum with sand, 
closing the sand in 80 neatly as to avoid a. 
tection. r 

They also take the juice of camwood, 
and stain other wood with it, making such 
a periect imitation that no one suspects the 
deception. They have also been known to 
manutacture an ingenious imitation of ivory, 
and sell it to the traders for the pure article. 
‘hey have also been known to aculterate 
gold and palm off the spurious article upon 
the trader. 

I have been too often defeated whilst they 
were in my employ as oarsmen to believe 
any thing else than that they possess (natu- 
rally) as much mind as their paler brethren, 
It is their custom to stop at almost every 
village and town on theriver when they 
travel with canoes; and in orderto make 
better speed, I would, by stratagem, and the 
exercise of dictatorial power, do my utmost to 
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prevent this; but often in vain were my at- 
tempts. # 

if persuasion, or the promise to pull the 
narder to make up the loss of time, or some 
other plea, would not induce me to let them 
stop, before I got to the next town the fire 
would be out, or the spile out of the water- 
cask, or something else would occur that 
made it absolutely necessary toland. Never 
shall I forget the fattening langh which my 
men took over my defeat, as they pulled up 
the canoe toa certain town to get water. 
Only two hours before we had at least ten gal- 
lons, but in the nick of time all was gone. 

Let those who deny them a rational soul, 
and go so far as tocall them brainlessresem- 
blances of the human species, tell us why 
other animals do not exhibit such skill and 
forethought in carrying out their purposes. 

hey exercigseso much ingenuity, calcula- 
tion, and reason, in all they undertake 
(mainly for wicked ends I admit), that no 
unprejudiced and sincere mind can doubt 
their rationality. : 

They have the elements in their nature to 
make them an inventive, enterprizing and 
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prosperous people; but like the uncultivated 
field, weeds only are produced. Not until 
the plow of Gospel truth destroys the weeds 
of sin, and prepares the soil for the recep- 
tion of the seed of God’s word, can we hope 
for a bountiful crop of souls, purified and 
saved. 


CHAPTER XV. 


EVANGELIZATION—ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


The greatest discouragement the Mission- 
ary has to contend with in laboring among 
that people, is the fact that he cannot give 
them a clear apprehension of spiritual truth 
when first going among them, or when com- 
mencing at a new point. 

For want of a proper medium by which 
to convey ideas, he fails, to some extent, to 
place the truths of salvation before them in 
an intelligent form. To get figures which 
they understand by which to illustrate gos- 
pel truth, and bring it to bear upon their 
hearts and consciences, so as to produce con- 
viction of sin, and a desire to be freed from 
it, is difficult. 

Their habits of life and modes of think- 
ing differ so widely from ours, that the most 
simple and easily understood illustrations, 
used by us, are misunderstood, or fail to con- 
vey any meaning atall. After making the 
truth as simple and plain as it can be made, 
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by the use of the most simple language, we 
yet fail to give them clear conceptions of it. 

It is highly important that the Missionary 
learn their language,— become familiar with 
their usages,— manner of life,—views of 
propriety,—and their secret abominations, 
in order that he may labor among them sue- 
cessfully. 

On a certain occasion | eh, fae! 
the parable of the vine and branches in the 
15th chapter of the Gospel according to 
John. Ishowed that as the branches are in 
the vineso we must bein Christ. That the 
Christian is as dependent upon Christ for 
spiritual life as the branches are on the vine, 
and as intimately related to him as the 
branch is to the vine. I endeavored to ex- 
plain how we might become branches of the 
‘true vine,” and thus be saved from sin and 
hell. 

Though I was as plain as | ca be, yet 
the whole sermon was lost because, as [ 
afterward learned, none of my hearers (not 
even my interpreter ) knew what the word 
“gine” meant! They eall vines ‘country 
ropes.” [have referred to this to give the 
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reader an idea of the difficulty of preaching 
intelligently to that people without a knowl- 
edge of their language. 

But that which should be done, can be 
done; and if we resolve in God’s name that 
what should and can be done, in the way 
of evangelizing the inhabitants of Atrica, 
SHALL be done, it will not be long until that 
people will have the gospel preached to 
them understandingly. 

All, isis presumed, will agree with me 
that they should havea pure gospel preach- 
ed to them; and if the adage referred to 
be truthful, it can be done, and now it re- 
mains for Christians to say whether it sHaLL 
be done. But I must take a part of the 
above back, otherwise I would do injustice 
to the promises of God; for He has declar- 
ed by revelation that it saat be done. Matt. 
24:14. Will we act our part in the accom- 
plishment of this great and glorious work ? 
Heaven help us to do so. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LANGUAGES. 


The languages and dialects of the people 
are very defective in words, and especially 
in words by which to express abstract ideas; 
and hence they fail to give definite ideas of 
quantity, quality, time, distance, number, 
mode, &c.; and in the absence of any writ- 
ten language, or standard of language, a 
mongrel speech of English, French and 
Spanish, with various native dialects, has 
obtained, which is better calculated to excite 
laughter often, than to communicate thought. 
To give a description of quantity, they say 
‘not much, or little much, or plenty much ;” 
and of quality, they say ‘‘ good’a little, or 
good too much.” Of distance, “ not far, far 
alittle, or far too much ;” and by the way of 
the river they say, ‘“‘so many points,” 
( meaning the bends in the river), and the 
traveler is left to find ont as he goes along 
whether those bends are the fourth of a mile, - 
or three miles apart. 
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Sometimes in giving the distance from 
one place to another, they say, “if you start 
when sun come up, you catch when he stand 
80,” pointing to the sky where they suppose 
the sun will be when the traveler arrives at 
the place, if the journey be made in the 
common time. These examples furnish a 
pretty fair illustration of how clearly, and 
definitely they express ideas asa general 
thing; and yet, some of their forms of speech 
are remarkable fur their pertinence and sig- 
nificance. 

_ If they wish to tell you that a person is 
ignorant (for in that country as here they 
have their higher and lower classes,— their 
aristocracy and common people), they say, 
“no light broke upon him yet.” If they 
wish to tell you that a judgment bas been 
sent upon a town, they say that town (tell- 
ing where the place is) ‘‘catch one God 
fiog.” Though these forms of speech are 
awkward, yet who can more clearly convey 
the ideas with the same number of words? 

The English will, doubtless, eventually, 
be the prevailing language among the tribes 
on the West coast. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MARKING TIME—COUNTING, &C. 

Their only way of marking time, is by the 
moon, and the seasons of the year. To tell 
how long since an event transpired, they say, 
‘**so many moons,” or ‘‘so many rainy seas- 
ons,” haveelapsed. They know of no divis- 
ion of time into weeks, hours and minutes. 
They have no knowledge of a Sabbath or 
day of rest. If the Fowler theory be cor- 
rect, however (viz., that we do not require 
the seventh part of our timein which to 
rest, unless we labor too hard the six days 
appointed by God in which to labor ), THey 

do not needa Sabbath. But away with 
such infidelity. 

One day as I visited a town some ten 
miles distant from Good Hope station, I was 
forcibly impressed with the fact that the in- 
‘ fluence of Mendi Mission was being felt in 
establishing the sacredness of the Holy Sab- 
bath even there. The headman of the town 
remarked that he was going to bring us 
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-eocoa-nuts to sell to-morrow; but turning 
and looking upon the wall of his hut just 
after saying this, he continued, ‘‘ no, not to- 
morrow, for that is Sunday-day, and Mission 
no trade on that day.” 

Upon casting my eyes around I saw a flat 
piece of wood hanging to the wall with 
seven holes in it, and a peg in the lowest, 
The topmost hole in his almanac was Sun- 
day, and by moving the peg every day he 
knew when itcame. Whether he had ever 
been at the Mission stationI do not know, 
but from some source he had learned that 
Missionaries kept one day out of seven 
sacred, and that it would be useless to bring 
cocoa-nuts to sell on that day. 

‘The Sherbro tribe can count no higher 
than ten, and cannot do that without splicing 
words together. Thus, “ Bull—one, Tsing 
— two, Errak-—three, Heal—four, Men— 
five;” then they take one and put it to five 
to make six, thus, “ Men-bull-—six, Men- 
tsing—seven, Men-errak—eight, Men-heal 
—nine, and Wah—ten.” Here the count- 
ing process stops with Sherbroites, but the 
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Mendi and Timiny tribes can count higher, 
even to hundreds. 

They are assisted very much in commu- 
nicating ideas by the great variety of GEs- 
TURES which they use in conversation. 
Their gestures are very appropriate and sig- 
nificant, and by no means confined to the use 
of the hands alone. When an African talke 
he talks all over; with head, eyes, face, arms, 
and legs. They use their feet and legs as 
freely, when necessary, as any other mem- 
ber of the body. Ihave seen them stoop 
forward with the face half way to the ground, 
then again bend back as far as they could, 
and throw their bodies from side to side, to 
assist in the utterance of their thoughts. 

They are also assisted in this by the use 
of numerous EMBLEM8, PARABLES, SYMBOLS, 
IMAGES, &c. These assist them much in 
showing the relation of one thing to another, 
and the estimate they put upon things, and 
persons. a. : 

For instance, if a headman wishes to 
make an expression of good-will and frien1- 
ship to another headman, he simply sends 
him a piece of white cloth. If a bride 
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_ wishes to let everybody know that she is 
married, she ties a white string around her 
forehead. If a man wishes to farm a piece 
of land which is yet in timber, he puts on 
its boundaries sticks with leaves tied to their 
tops. Ifa headman wishes to announce 
that persons will be punished for throwing 
water where he does not wish it in his town, 
he puts up there a stake with a bunch of 
switches tied to its top. 

Whilst I was at Good Hope station, Mr, 
Brooks received from a headman, whom he 
had once visited, a present of a goat, a piece 
of soap, and six country cloths. The goat, 
soap, and each one of the cloths were em- 
blematical of some specific thing, which the 
messenger who brought them explained to 
Mr. B. at the time. <A great variety of 
things are thus represented, and this assists 
them not a little to make plain what their 
defective language alone would fail to do. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ETIQUETTE. 


A good deal of etiquette is observed 
among them, which, as might be supposed, 
is modled after their own peculiar ideas. On 
special occasions, in particular places, and 
toward particular persons, certain cermonies 
must always be observed. 

For instance, to go into a town and not 
call upon the headman of the place imme- 
diately, is treating him impolitely. The 
proper way is to call upon the headman at 
once, and tell him whence you are and 
whither you are bound, and whether you 
are going to proceed immediately on the 
journey, or stay with him “to cook,” or for 
the night. 

If a night’s lodging is wanted, the stranger 
must ‘“‘shake the King’s hand;” that is, 
make him a present to the value of the 
things and privileges required. In this 
case a house is furnished for the exclusive 
accommodation of the traveler and his 
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men, and will not be used by any others 
during his stay in town. If a person stays 
more than one night, it is expected that he 
call upon the headman of the town each 
morning, and say “how you do” to him. 
On leaving the place the traveler must pay 
his parting respects to his landlord. By 
observing these customs, headmen feel re- 
sponsible for the safety of the traveler and 
his goods. 

To refuse a present, no difference of how 
little value, is treating the one offering it 
impolitely, and is considered sufficient 
ground for palaver. Persons of note, are 
treating headmen impolitely if they pass 
their towns without stopping and paying 
them their respects. It is regarded asa 
token of respect to call on persons at any 
time, to say how do you do to them, 

We were much amused at Good Hope one 
Sabbath morning, just at the hour of wor- 
ship, and while we were reading the Serip- 
tures, to see one of the workmen in the 
diciptey of the Mission come to the door, 
and beckon with his hand to Mr. Burton, 
vho had charge of that station, and who 
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was seated on the other side of the room, 
‘tocome to him. Mr. B. laid down his book, 
went to the door, and asked him what he— 
wanted. He replied: ‘O me only come for 
say how do you do, no more.” 
Their meeting and parting salutations are 
strictly observed. | was taken to task sever- 
al times by headmen for leaving them with- 
out observing the Ippeoway and Mogmdawa 
4 (parting salutation.) When very great 
- friends meet they rub each other’s arms with 
the hand several times, and afterward shake 
hands a long time. , 

There is quite as much etiquette among 
them as there is among us, but itis of a 
different kind; and by the observance of 
their rules, so far as 1t can be done in con- 
science, one may get along with, and among 
them, very well. ‘They are not a dangerous 
people to dwell among if proper care is 
taken. | 

They will beg and cheat one out of ali he 
has if they can, and, if a good opportunity 
serves for escape, they will steal his goods ;, . 
but there is no danger of being robbed, or in- 
jured in person if proper precaution be taken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 


They observe many ancient customs. 
For example: They take the finest flour, 
best rice, purest oil, and the best of what- 
ever they use as food themselves, pre- 
pare them inthe best style, and offer them 
in sacrifice to their Deities. Those familiar 
with the Old Testament know that the Jews 
were required to take the best of their flocks 
and sacrifice to the Lord. ‘They also wear 
sandals as the people did anciently. 

They wash the feet of strangers coming 
to them, which is also an ancient custom. 
If the traveler be a common person, the 
headman’s slaves or wives wash his feet; 
but if he bea manof note, the headman 
washes them himself, to show the respect in 
which he holds him. Washing feet isa 
custom founded upon a physical necessity in 
warm countries, as much as wearing clothes 
is in cold countries; and when spoken of in 
the Scriptures as a religious act, it means 
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in my humble opinion, nothing more than 
administering to others’ wants; and is 9 
duty similar to that of clothing the naked 
or feeding the hungry. : 

In warm, dusty countries where the peo- 
ple seldom have clothes upon the legs below 
the knees, and at best nothing but sandals 
on their feet, washing the feet often, and 
especially after traveling, is conducive to 
both health and comfort. Washing feet in 
cold water also quenches thirst, and washing 
the whole body does it more effectually. I 
tested this several times when unable to 
quench my thirst by drinking alone. 

Their method of expressing grief and 
sorrow is ancient. When in great grief or 
trouble they put on the coarsest clothes they 
have, throw ashes and dirt upon themselves, 
dishevel their hair, and smite upon their 
breasts. When mourning for the dead with 
their mourning habiliments upon them, and 
their hair on end, wringing their hands and 
smiting upon their breasts, they look like 
a bundle of misery most ungracefully put 
together (whether so in Aeart does not 
always appear). 


CHAPTER XX. 


LAWS--GOVERNMENT. 


It may be said that they have laws; they 
have no written laws, however, but rules 
and regulations handed down by tradition 
from one generation to another. 

There are first, what may be termed gene- 
ral laws, which extend to people of differ- 
enttowns. The headmen of a certain region 
of country, embracing a number of towns, 
more or less, meet together and agree upon 
a certain code of laws by which to regulate 
their people, in their intercourse with each 
other in trade and commerce. All the peo- 
ple of the district represented are required 
to keep those laws, and if the headman or 
the people of any town violate them, those 
of the other towns have just cause for 
palaver with the offending party, and as a 
general thing they require so much produce, 
or goods as an indemnity, ‘to cool their 
hearts,” as they say. 

If the offending town refuses to pay, or 
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to make satisfaction to the others, they 
make war upon it, and if victorious, sell 
the prisoners for slaves. The most trifling 
breach of law is sometimes made a cause 
for war upon a weak town for the sake of 
the profits accruing from the sale of the 
prisoners. The Africans, like the most en- 
lightened people, prefer to make war upon 
the weak. 

Headmen also enact such specific laws as 
they think necessary for the government of 
their own people. These they repeal or 
alter as circumstances seem to require, or so 
as to bring the greatest revenue into their 
own cofiers. Many of their laws bear the 
impress of injustice and cruelty, and are 
made with the view of extorting from the 
common people. | 

At Mo-Colong, when war was in progress 
there a few years since, a law was passed 
that no one should carry a whole bunch of 
Bananas, or Plantains into the town at once. 
If any attempted to do so, others had a 
right to take it all from the owner, and 
divide it among themselves. ‘The scarcity 
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of provisions was the alleged reason for the 
passage of such a law. 

There is also what might be called the 
higher or supreme law which is made by 
a secrect society called Purrow, or Devil 
bush society. Laws made by this society, 
coming in collision with the common law of 
2 town, have the pre-eminence. We shall 
give aseparate chapter on the cae of 
the Purrow bush society. | 

From the above the reader may infer the 
form of government that exists. Itis nota 
monarchy, but an approximation to that 
form of government. To tell it all in afew 
words, the country is given up to anarchy 
and confusion, and is kept in that condition 
by those pretended rulers whose only aim is 
to get possession of the earnings of the 
people, and waste them upon their own 
lusts. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OATHS — CURRENCY. 


They have a method of administering 
oaths, by which to secure a statement of 
facts from those giving testimony. Upon 
this point however, I cannot give definite 
information. — 

I was told by a native of that country 
that some tribes swore upon salt, and others 
upon snuff. So far as I was able to learn, 
each tribeswears by what it considers the 
most sacred thing; and ordinarily they have 
a great regard for their oaths. 

CurrEency.— Every article of exchange 
in that country is money, and besides this | 
they have no currency at all. The best 
currency there (rum and tobacco always 
excepted ) are prints, cotton goods, fish- 
hooks, iron spoons, small mirrors, needles 
and iron pots. The English make a goods 
called blue baft, which is in great demand. 
Hoes, axes, and such things as they can use, 
may also be exchanged for their produce at 
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a good profit. Owing to the fact that they 
have no standard of money, articles of ex- 
change have no regular price or value at- 
tached to fhem. This gives the trader a 
great chance for extortion. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MATRIMONY—ABUSE OF WOMEN. 


I now come to speak of a subject, which, 
though not pleasant, goes far to show the 
deep degradation of that people,—I mean 
their customs regulating the marriage re- 
lation, and the conduct of. the men toward 
the women. a 

Every man almost has his wife, or wives, 
and ordinarily each has as many as he can 
afford to have. Wives are bought there as 
animals arein this country. Women are 
not consulted in the choice of their hus- 
bands at all, but are compelled to be the 
partners of whoever happens to furnish their 
parents the amount of goods asked for 
them. 

Wives are not allowed to eat with their 
husbands, nor walk by their side; but must 
walk behind them to show that they are in 
subjection. They are also often severely 
flogged, for in their own language, ‘they 
no be good wife till she get one flog.” I 
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often saw the cruel welts of the flogging 
process on the backs of women, and one 
woman came to Good Hope to seek protec- 
tion from her cruel husband. She had been 
tied to the ground, in which position her 
tongue was drawn out of her mouth and 
burned with a red hot iron! 

Though women are called wives, they are 
in reality slaves, having no rights and only 
such pravileges as hard-hearted, superstitious, 
ignorant heathen husbands are disposed to 
give them. And it matters not how cruelly 
they may be treated, it is seldom that their 
wrongs are redressed, because there is no 
appeal from the decisions of their husbands, 
except in rare and extraordinary cases when 
headmen are induced to put bounds to the 
wrongs imposed upon them by their tyran- 
nical masters. 

As a general thing the wife must raise the 
husband’s rice, prepare his food, row his 
canoe along the river, doall his drudgery, 
and take such flogging in the bargain as he 
is disposed to give her. 

A man wishing a wife goes to the parents 
of the one selected, and makes them a present 
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of a country cloth, a few mats, or some 
article of the kind, at the same time making 
known his request. The man’s wealth, or 
ability to give, regulates the value of the 
present he makes, commonly ranging in 
value from one half to two dollars. 

The parents and family put the applicant 
off at first, and generally keep him in sus- 
pense as long as there is hope of getting © 
more money forthe girl. if the man is in- 
tent on having her he continues to call on 
her parents, carrying a present each time. 
To go without one, would destroy his pros- 
pects altogether. Thus they keep the appli- 
cant coming until they think they have 
obtained all there isa possibility of getting 
for the daughter, and then he is told he can 
have her. No marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. When the price is paid the bride 
is taken away. 

After men have one wife, they sometimes 
continue to work until they have means to 
yurchase the second, and then they cease to 

orkaltogether. ‘Two wives are considered . 
‘eompetency, or a livelihood; and hence 
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those who have them may retire from active 
business and live upon their labors. 

A man’s wealth and authority is estimated 
by the number of his wives. He who has 
twenty, has twice the wealth and authority 
of him who has but ten. , 

Wives are property to all intents and 
purposes, and though it is disreputable for 
a man tosell his wife, yet they often manage 
to get clear of them, if a sufficient compen- 
sation is offered. They have little conscience 
in the matter. Sometimes they manage to 
prove an accusation against them which they 
make an excuse for selling them into slavery. 

Marriage contracts are often made for 
girls when they are not more than five or 
six years old. In this case the betrothment 
money, or most of it, is not paid until near 
the time of marriage,—say when the girl ' 
is thirteen or fourteen years old. It is con- 
sidered a reproach for girls to pass twelve 
years of age, without having an offer for 
marriage. Indeed they are frequently 
married at that age. 

Whilst 1 was at Good Hope station a man 
came there making inquiry for his wife. 
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Seeing the girls in the room he went to one 
about six years of age, laid his hand upon 
her head, and said to me, “this one my 
wife, my father done buy her for me long 
time ago.” He soon was made acquainted 
with the factthat he could not have her 
then, nor at any subsequent period with the 
consent of the Missionaries. 

The children taken at that station were 
given to the Missionaries to be kept until 
they should arrive at their majority, with the 
condition that they should then be their 
own masters,—neither the parents nor 
Missionaries having further control. over 
them. 

Parents are willing to give up their chil- 
dren thus, and give book (a written agree- 
ment ) to that effect. This is a very proper 
way, in my opinion, for Missionaries to take 
children to instruct in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. For if taken young, and if proper 
training be given, by the time they are of 
age they become so well established in the 
principles of Christian morality, that they 
are likely to adhere to them through life. 

Daughters are emphatically the readtest 
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_ eash article parents have for sale, and those 
who have a number easily get a livelihood. 
Parents rejoice when daughters are born to 
them, and say “‘that good toomuch.”’ The 
reason is obvious. 

Another fruitful source of wife-getting, 
arises from the decease of wealthy headmen. 
Soon after one dies the male members of 
his family (relatives) meet together to 
make a distribution of his goods and 
property; and his wives, in common with 
other property, are distributed among the 
heirs to the estate, and become the wives oi 
the legatees. If any refuseto go with those 
to whom they fall by inheritance, they are 
put into a dark mud hut and left without food 
or drink until they acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment. 

Men continue to get wives as long as they 
‘have means, without reference to age, or 
the number they already have. Kissicum- 
mah, a Mahommedan chief who is very old 
and frail, was still getting wives. When I 
was in his town, | asked his son how many 
wives his father had. Hereplied, ‘‘ I know 
not, an he have plenty, for he commence 
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getting wife when he was first man, and 
keep getting wife yet, for there one he get 
last week,” pointing to a girl of about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

And now ladies and mothers of America, 
why are you ina happier condition than 
your sex in Africa? Why are your rights 
respected, and your position in society made 
honorable? Why are you not oppressed 
and brutalized as women are in Africa? 
Why are you not bought andsold? Simply, 
because the Bible of God ws among you. 
Where that Book is not, women suller cruel 
injustice. 

But we would also ask, what would you 
take to exchange your condition with the 
condition of those spoken of in this chapter? 
What would you take, mothers, to have 
your daughters in the condition of young 
women in Africa, exposed to the hellish 
cruelties, and the soul and body polluting 
influences of heathenism? Aside from the 
refining influences of Christianity, neither 
you, your children, nor your husbands, pos- 
_ sess any more moral excellence, or sympathy 
_ for the happiness, and rights of others, than 
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_ do the oppressed, and the oppressive people 
of the land of Ham. 

We are indebted to the Bible for all the 
intelligence, enterprise and refinement we 
have above the heathen; and take from us 
the Bible and its blessed influences, and in 
avery few centuries our condition would 
in every respect be as wretched as that of 
the most degraded race on the face of the 
globe. Mankind, the world over, are much 
alike when leit to the degrading tendencies 
of their corrupt natures, for ‘they are all 
gone aside, they are all together become 
filthy, ¢here zs none that doeth good, no, not 
one.” ‘ ‘hey profess that they know God; 
(even the African ) but in works they deny 
him, being abominable, disobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate.’ 

Could Christian women of this land (and 
all Christians ) realize how rouch they are 
indebted to the gospel for the unnumbered, 
and exceeding high privileges they enjoy, 
surely they would make greater efforts to. 
give the bread of life to the thousands who 
are perishing. 7 

Should we not all be Missionaries, in 
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sympathy, feeling, action, and should not 
the burdening inquiry of our life be, How 
can | best promote this great work? 

If the consolations and hopes of religion 
are to us of more value than all the world, 
will we not have others enjoy them? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES—WITCHCORAFT. 


There are many things connected with 
their funeral ceremonies and notions of 
death which are both foolish and wicked. 

As soon as persons die they are opened, 
to ascertain whether witches killed them or 
not. If the heart is enlarged, or any of 
the internal organs have an unnatural ap- 
pearance—a very common thing in that 
country,—they say ‘witch killed them.” 
Indeed if what I saw be a correct criterion 
by which to judge in the matter, nearly all 
the deaths that occur arethe work of witches, 
either directly or indirectly. 

At York Island, a town in which I preach- 
ed several times, a youth was killed by an 
alligator whilst bathing in the river. The 
people said ‘some witch turned alligator 
and killed him.” Subsequently, aman was 
killed near Kaw Mendi station, by a leopard, 
and the people there said, “some witch 
turned leopard and killed him.” Very 
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many things are ascribed to the witches,— 
suchas sudden turns in fortune, diseases of 
different kinds, and extraordinary incidents 
in life. 

When any thing occurs which is supposed 
to be the work of witches, no matter 
what it is, some person or persons are ap- 
prehended as the guilty party: and the 
‘“‘witch master’s” skill is the umpire to 
establish the innocency or guilt of the ac- 
cused. 

Another mode of trial is to give the 
accused poisonous drinks, which they say 
are fatal if the personis guilty, but harm- 
less if innocent. Ifthe victim bean enemy 
of those trying him, death is certain; but 
if'a friend, they may easily save his life, 
by making the poisonous draught very 
weak. 

‘Lhe draught generally administered, is a 
decoction of thesassy wood bark, and when 
sirong is a rank poison; but, if too large a 
draught is given, it acts as an emetic, and 
in this case death does not result. 

When persons have been convicted of 
witchcraft, they are tortured in various ways 
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- until death ends their sufferings. They are 
tortured first to ascertain whether they are 
guilty, and then, if convicted, for the sup- 
posed crime. 

A little over one year since, at the town 
of Manyua, then an out-station of Mendi 
Mission, a man was accused of witchcraft, 
and given the sassy bark tea to drink, which 
taking effect, established his guilt. A rope 
was then tied around his neck, and by it 
he was dragged around in the town until 
dead. Little did [ think when visiting the 
headman of that town, that he could permit 
such barbarity (for he seemed a good 
natured fellow), but such is heathenism. 

Not far from Good Hope station, but 
before I arrived on that coast, Mr. B. res- 
cued four persons from death, which was 
being inflicted by piecemeal. These per- 
sons were all tied onthe ground so as to 
make it impossible for them to change their 
position, and fire was put to some part of 
the body. One woman had fire put to her — 
foot, another to her leg, and the only man 
in the company had fire put to his back. 
Besides this they were in a state of actual 
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starvation, and the first thing they requested 
Mr. B. to give them was food. To burn 
to death by piecemeal, with only food 
enough given the victim to keep life in him, 
is a very common mode of adit persons 
for witchcrait. 

One object in torturing so severely 8 seems 
to be to extort confession from the victim, 
and with their teachings on that te 
and being distracted with pain, some confess 
toa crime (though never committed) for 
which they atone by their death. Thus 
many annually, because of the superstitions 
and cruelties of heathenism, fall victims to 
an indescribably painful death. 

When a noted headman dies, the chief 
men of the town keep it a secret until they 
select a person to take his place, and, if 
possible, embezzle a part of his property. 
After this, they make the ‘‘ery”’ for him, 
which continues sometimes for months. If 
he has relatives who live at a distance, they 
keep the knowledge of his death from them 
as long astheycan. ‘This is done to save 
the expense of feeding them (for all relatives 
coming to the “‘ ery ” must be fed at the ex- 
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pense of the deceased during their stay to 
mourn for him ), and to have the better op- 
portunity to cheat them out of their portion 
of the inheritance. And that the reader 
may not have too exalted an opinion of the 
worth of the estates of headmen, we will 
say here that, leaving out their wives, a few 
country cloths, and mats, with a crop of rice, 
make up the amount. © 

On the occasion of the death of headmen, 
but not until after their interment, the peo- 
ple of his town go to the neighboring towns 
to solicit aid to defray the burial expenses: 
that is, to buy rum and powder to make 
merry the season allotted for mourning. 

Firing muskets where they have them, 
and powder (as is the case immediately on 
the coast ), is kept up for several days after 
the burial takes place; and the wives and 
friends continue crying, or wailing, though 
at stated times, for several weeks, and 
sometimes the whole town joins them. 

Besides these, there are professional 
mourners, whose business it isto go from 
town to town, for the express purpose of 
mourning for the dead. These must also 
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be fed, and supplied with rum if it can be 
had; and they go about especially in the 
night, moaning, crying, and making a most 
hideous noise. They call over the virtues 
of the deceased, often giving him more than 
he ever had, and then they cry out, “Oh, 
me sorry too much for my friend, me go 
hang me, me go drown me, me go kill me. 
Oh, me wish meself die instead of me good 
friend.” 

Whilst I was at Good Hope station, a 
man was employed to catch fish for the 
Mission, and one night while fishing, as is 
common there, one of those rambling, 
hypocritical, drunken, mourning parties 
came to where he was. He drank rum with 
them until he was intoxicated, and in that 
condition at midnight he came to the house, 
waked us all up, and was intent on having 
afuss. In Africa, asin America, “ when 
rum is in sense is out.” 

They ‘ery,’ or mourn, for all who die, 
except slaves, and persons killed in war, or 
for crime, 

Those killed for crime are also denied a 
burial, being thrown out in the woods to be 
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destroyed by whatever may chance that 
way. 

Crying for the dead is anne a business in 
that country, and not a few sleepless nights 
did we spend because of the noise made by 
the moaning, fiddling and drumming on 
such occasions. ‘To comfort one mourning 
for the dead, is to cool his heart; and they 
always expect a handsome present from 
white persons, to assist their words on com- 
fort ‘‘to cool their hearts.” 

They inter their dead by simply rolling 
the corpse ina mat, or cloth, and putting 
it under ground near the same depth usual 
in this country. 

Just after they “pull the cry” (cease from 
it ) fora headman is their favorite time to 
make war upon an enemy. 

The notion is quite common, that a noted 
headman eannot die, but that they change 
their identity, and hence they call the new 
headman by the same name which the 
deceased had. This is also an ancient 
custom, so far as retaining the name is con- 
cerned. The Kings of Egypt were named 
Pharaoh for many successive reigns. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THEOLOGY —DEVIL WORSHIP. 


‘Their theological views are so diversified 
and vague, as not at allto constitute a sys- 
tem of doctrines, and practice: and hence 
they have no fixed forms of worship. Some 
worship images of stone, which, as I sup- 
pose, were made by former generations, as 
curiosities, or as hieroglyphical representa- 
tions. They have also some wooden images, 
A degree of reverence is attached to these 
images by all the people, and some say that 
they were made by God himself, 

So far as I was able to learn, they all 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Jehovah; who is the Creator of the world, 
and of all things therein,—that He is 
Almighty, and justin all his ways. Some 
believe that the earth is his wife, and hence 
they sacrifice and pray to her. 

They do not think that the true God con- 
cerns himself about the affairs of men, at 
all; but has committed the government and 
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regulation of this world to inferior deities. 
They say, however, that he will judge, and 
correctly decide the “ palavers” of men if 
they importunately and perseveringly plead 
with Him to doso when very important 
matters arein dispute. 

They suppose that God is very comtort- 
ably situated in the upper world, and that 
he concerns himself only for his own hap- 
piness, unless something of more than 
common interest, among men, requires his 
attention and interposition. 

They hold that a being, whom they call 
the Devil, is the author of all providence, 
and that he is able to bring good or ill luck 
upon them;—especially ill Inck. They 
attribute to him power to injure by storm, 
lightning, and various other means, and 
even to takethe lives of those whose de- 
struction he seeks. ‘To keep on good terms 
with him is the main object and work of 
their religion; and hence they pray and 
sacrifice to him, with the view of depreca- 
ting his wrath, and securing his friendship. 

Every town has its “‘ Devil house,” or 
houses, where they suppose he comes, and to 
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these they resort to offer up their sacrifices. 
They,suppose that some “‘ Devils” run at 
large; whilst others have a_ particular 
locality, in the neighborhood of a cataract, 
a large stone in the river, or a large tree in 
the forest. When they pass such places 
they always manifest great reverence and 
fear; and if they suppose the “‘ Devil” there — 
is angry, they will sacrifice to him. Our 
boatmen while passing a rough place in the 
water said, “ Devil angry too much, that 
make the water rough.” 

I saw a place on the Boom river where 
they had a ‘Devil house” in the woods, 
and on the top of it was a country cloth 
which was put there forhisuse. Atanother 
time Isaw them bring a quantity of rice 
and palm oil, and. place them near the 
‘Devil house.” They. often take the best - 
food they have, prepared in the best order, 
and give ittothe “Devil” to eat. They 
suppose Azm to be of similiar tastes to them- 
selves, and hence such articles of food as 
they ‘relish they give him. Atanother time 
- I saw them put a quantity of rice in an iron 
pot, which was sunk intothe ground its 
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whole depth, being near the “Devil place.” 


-. Upon inquiry what that was for, they said 


the “ Devil” would come into the pot, and — 
tell them what witch trouble their friends, 
if they get sick. 

Near the Wela falls, on the J jong river, 
Mr. Brooks and I were passing a “Devil 
house,” under which, among other things, 
lay a beautiful round stone, about the size 
of a potatoe, which I took up to look at. 
For doing this [ was called to an account by 
the headmen of Wela; and after much 
“palaver” with them, Mr. B. bought me > 
off for the value of forty-eight cents, and a 
piece of lead: which they said they would 
give the “ Devil” to appease his wrath, who 
was now. very angry because of what I 
had done. They wanted silver, but refus- 
ing that, they said lead would do, if they 
would cut off the outside and make it shine 
like silver, for the “ Devil” would then think 
it was silver. Wethought with them lead 
would do as well as silver, and be cheaper 
for us. 

Those ‘‘ Devil houses” are mere sheds,... 
being from three to four feet square, and of 
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about the same hight. Under them they 
have pieces of China ware, and glass, or 
something of the kind. If they can get 
from white men What they cannot make 
themselves, if only broken glass, they re- 
gard itsosacred as to be worthy a place in 
the ** Devil house.” 

They are emphatically “ Devil” worship- 
pers, and most profoundly selfish in their 
worship, as in most.other things. Wemust 
not forget, however, that in their present 
condition they are not capable of exercising 
other than selfish motives. They have no 
systematic form of worship, but ditter in 
this as much as people do in Amer 

They evince most clearly that‘ man is a 
religious animal,” and, as might be suppos- 
ed,in the aene of Divide. revelation or 
any guide to direct them, they are deeply 
sunken in Idolatry, superstition, and selfish- 
ness. They demonstrate the declaration 
that the thoughts and the imaginations of 
men are evil continually. 

The only reason why our theological 
views are not as foolish, and corrupting as 
theirs, and that we are not believers in 
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Witehcraft, Devil-worship, and a_thou- 
_ sand other foolish things, is simply because 
the light of Heaven shines upon us. How 
soon would all the impositions and cruel-. 
ties imposed upon heathens be practiced by 
us, were the restraints of Christianity re- 
moved. Without these, ours would bea 
more powerful and efficient machinery for 
the promotion of all that is debasing and 
cruel. . 

The time was when persons were killed 
in this country for the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft ; and by those, too, whom we are 
proud to call our Fathers. But as light in- 
creased, belief in witches ceased,and with 
it the dia vig out of that belief. 
Witches hobgoblins never flourish in 
the light of a pure Gospel. 

6 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GREEGREES. 


The superstitions of the people afford 
them a ready explanation for many things 
otherwise mysterious to them, and yet ex- 
plainable upon natural principles by an 
enlightened mind. They- believe that the 
power of the Greegree, the work of witches, 
and the doings of evil spirits, produce many 
phenomena in the physical world which 
are the results of natural causes, 

Greegrees are of different sig 
of various kinds of material. Mah@mmedans 
are the great Greegree makers, though they 
are made by Pagansalso. A Mahsuimedah 
Greegree is a piece of paper, with a few 
Arabic letters and characters upon it, in- 
cased in leather or cloth. When used it is 
suspended to some part of the body, usually 
the neck. A Pagan Greegree is a few 
- leaves, or a little clay, or sand, or a pebble, 
or bark of a tree, incased ina cloth, or tied 
together. It is fastened to the wrists, 
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ankles, and other parts of the body. They 
suppose these will keep off disease, and the 
intended injuries of enemies, preserve from 
poisonous serpents, wild animals, keep off 
all evil, and secure all good. : 
Greegrees are so common that few per- . 
sons are without at least one: and sometimes 
ten, and even twenty are found upon the 
same individual. Ordinarily each Greegree 
has a particular office to fill,in the way of 
averting evil, and producing good; but some 
of them, like patent medicines of this 
country, are good for everything. Confi- 
areeesrees is most degrading to the 
besides, it gives great scope 
ures of those who make them. 
Exhorbitant prices are demanded: sometimes 
the value of several slaves for one Greegree. 
Once I asked an intelligent heathen what 
good he derived from his Greegrees? He 
said those on his ankles would keep snakes 
from “bite” him, and those on his wrists 
and neck would toon ‘bad sick from catch 
him,” 
At Baily, after staying over night, and as 
we were about leaving in the morning, the 
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headman of the town asked us to give him 
a piece of silver. He had treated us kind- 
ly,— had given us presents, and we could not 
well deny his request. Aiter we had given 
him the silver we inquired what he intended 
to do with it? He told us he wanted to 
make “war sarica”’ withit: that is a charm 
that secures from war. Hesaid thatall the | 
people of the town would meet together and 
lay their hands upon the money, and in the 
meantime one of his great men would make 
a speech, showing the benefits of the charm. 
The money would then be encased in cloth, 
and deposited in a safe place, ‘‘and this 
make that no war come to my, ec 

They also have “war c@é ~ whose 
business it is to tell where war may be car- 
ried on successiully. They get their power 
of divination by putting diilerent vegetables, 
and various kinds of leaves into a pot of 
water, and boiling them. Then by looking 
into the stained water they pretend to tell 
( whether by the color of the water or other- 
wise I cannot tell ), where an army will be 
victorious. 

These cooks are generally Mahommedans, 
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- and as they all speak, read and write Arabic, 
by correspondence with each other they can 
easily defeat, or make victorious the party 
they may select, for they have the entire 
- control of the armies of the people who 
employ them, and being more intelligent 
than headmen generally are, they impose 
upon them shockingly. 

The Mahommedans, by the power of those 
‘“‘war cooks” and various other stratagems, 
not a few,in number, have acquired the 
ascendency in many places, which but a few 
years since were under the control of real 


usurpers, and hold their towns not by right, 
but by might. They manage to put down, 
or out of the way ( by administering poison 
if nothing else will do) those who have 
much influence in thecountry. Itisthought 
that king Peer-Charly, and others who died 
while I was in Africa, were poisoned by their 
doctors,— who were Mahommedans. 
Greegrees afford security from all evil, 
and give instruction in all cases of emer- 
gency. ‘They are emphatically their light 
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in darkness, their wisdom in ignorance, and 
their strength in weakness. In them they 
find a balm for every wound, and a remedy 
for all theills of lite. In short, hey put more 
confidence in Greegrees than many profess- 
ors of religion do in the Bible, and the God 
of the Bible. 

Once I asked the headman of a town 
what he would take for a witch Greegree, 
which at the time was hanging at the door- 
way of his hut. He looked at me with 
surprise, and said with: his voice elevated, 
“vou want to take my witch-medicine away 
so witch come and kill me one time!” 
Another time my men seemed much alarm- 
ed, upon the water growing rough, because 
of an approaching storm, and when [ in- 
quired the cause of their fear, one replied 
they had no Greegree for storm on water. 

I brought several kinds of Greegrees with 
me to this country, and one “country 
fashion.” The country fashion is about four 
inches long, three inches wide, and two 
inches thick. Itis covered with cloth, and 
if genuine has some Arabic characters in 
it, and what else we know not. This is 
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used for a variety of things—such as 
driving evil spirits out of town —trying 
convicts— curing the sick—and keeping 
off sickness. 

To try convicts, the Greegree man rubs 
this on a piece of board, or wood, back and 
forward, and so long as he can keep it going 
the accused is accounted innocent, but if 
it stops he is guilty. Zhey believe that 
some supernatural power holds back, or 
makes powerless the hand of the operator, 
so that he cannot continue to move the 
country fashion, if the accused be guilty; 
whilst the truth is he may cease or continue 
at pleasure. Surely that “‘people is de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

I must give some account of the Gree- 
grees | brought from Africa. Two of them 
were taken from aslave canoe which was 
captured, and the slaves liberated. One 
was to tell whether slave canoes could pass 
places where there was a liability to be cap- 
tured. They have a way of consulting 
Greegrees to learn such things from them. 
The captain of the canoe here spoken of 
was told by his Greegree, that if he would 
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take a little girl, and hold her foot in a pot 
of boiling water, he could pass a point of 
danger safely. Just after passing that place 
he was taken, with the little girl still on 
board, and the flesh had all fallen off the 
boiled foot! She died subsequently. The 
Greegree also told him that after he had 
passed the place, he must sacrifice a slave 
to the Devil, for granting him such good 
luck. This victim had been already select- 
ed, and but for the capture of the canoe, 
would have been killed ina short time. 
The other Greegree taken from that canoe, 
‘was good to keep sick from catching the 
captain.” 

The third one is simply an old padlock 
covered with cloth; having some of the 
virtue-giving Arabic writingunderit. This 
will cause its owner to have plenty of 
money, and no one would refuse to trust 
him if he wished to buy anything. in that 
country it is customary to pay part ( at least) 
in advance, for labor and goods; but this 
Greegree would give others such confidence 
in its owner that they would trust him for 
all. Doubtless the old lock was begged, or 
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stolen from some trader, and because it 
served asa safeguard to keep money in 3 
chest, house, or wherever they saw it used, 
they concluded that it would, with a little 
Arabic, be good to bring money in and 
cause others to wait for money due them. 

The last Greegree I shall notice is simply 
aroil of splinters with some of the efiica- 
cious writing in the inside, and “‘ this good” 
to keep witches out of houses, and from 
hurting persons anywhere. 

It is truly remarkable how confidently 
they believe these Greegrees will produce 
the results for which they are recommended. 

If any one makes a new discovery, per- 
forms an extraordinary feat, or is very 
skillful in any respect whatever, they say 
‘he have some Greegree for show that.” I 
heard one say that the reason white people 
know so much, and make so many fine 
things, is because they have “one bzg Bia 
Greegree for show them.” 

The English Consul of Sherbro Island, 
Rey. Mr. Handsen, a couple of years since 
captured two slave canoes at thesamo time: 
having only his boatmen, some six or seven 
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men, to assist him. He shot the leader of 
the canoes, and then rushed suddenly upon 
the others, frightening them into non-resis- 
tance and submission. | 

After the slaves were released a number 
of them gathered around the Consul’s boat. 
looked upon him with admiration and sur- 
prise, and said“ dzg pig medicine live in 
that boat.” They thought what he did was 
by the power of the Greegree, supposing 
that such success could not attend him with- 
out one. 


CHAPTER XX VI. 


CREATION OF MAN. 


What has been said in the preceding 
pages concerning Greegrees, will prepare 
the mind of the reader to form some idea 
of the views of the work of creation in 
general, and the creation of man in particu- 
lar, entertained by the Africans. 

On this subject I need here only narrate 
a legend current among the Mendi tribe, 
illustrative of the order God observed in 
man’s creation, and thereason of the differ- 
ence existing between different tribes of 
people. The story runs thus: “God make 
white man early in the morning, and take 
plenty time to show him book palaver 
( how to read ), and God palaver (a knowl- 
edge of the gospel), and how to make plenty 
fine things. Then He tell him to go.” 

“Next He make Mahommedan man, and 
show him little book palaver, and how to 
make some fine things (all that is manufac- 
tured in that country that exhibits skill at 
| ‘ 91 
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all, Mahommedans make ), and then he tell 
him to go.” | 

‘“‘ After this He make Mendi man, and 
showed him how to farm, make country 
cloths, mats, canoes, and such like things, 
and then he tell him to go.” 

‘In the last place hemake Sherbro man, 
and when he get him done the sun go down, 
and he had no time to show him anything 
but make salt, and catch fish; but promised 
tocome back and show him more things: 
but he forgot to do so, and that the reason 
Sherbro man know so little.” 

They are inferior to any tribes with which 
I became acquainted, and are said to be the 
most stupid people on the whole coast. It 
is even true that they know little else but 
to make salt and catch fish, only as ae 
learn from others. 

Some of the Timiny tribe say that the 
reason why white people are superior to 
their race in this world is, because they 
choose their good things here, but black 
man choose his good things in the next 
world. God offered both happiness in the 
next world, if they would be content to 
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_ brook hardships in this, but white man said 
he wanted his good things now, and hence 
God gave them. 

Dear reader, ought not you and I praise 
God with our lips, and in our lives, that we 
may have good things in éhe present and 
THE future world. ‘‘ No good thing will be 
withheld from them that walk uprightly.” 
Oh! the unspeakable goodness of God, and 
the condescension of Christin giving him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity and purify unto himself a pecul- 
iar people zealous of good works. Are we 
that peculiar people, and are we zealous of 
good works? If so we will not hold our 
peace, nor rest, until that darkened son of 
Africa, who thinks he is necessarily com- 
pelled to drag out a life of wretchedness, 
enjoys the same opportunities of being 
happy that we possess, both in this, and the 
world to come. 

Help us to help each other, Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FUTURE STATE. 


All the tribes with which I became ac- 
quainted believe in a future state of being, 
but their views of that state are very differ- 
ent. The Timinies speak of good die, and 
bad die: meaning that some die happy, and 
others miserable. They also speak of good 
live and bad live in eternity: meaning that 
some will be happy there, whilst others will 
be unhappy. 

Some of the Mendi tribe believe that 
persons will sustain the same relation to 
each other in eternity, that they do in this 
life, that those who are headmen here, will 
be headmen there, and those who are slaves 
here, will be slaves in the future world. In 
view of this belief, a headman on the Boom 
river, during our stay in Africa, sent a com- 
pany of men to make war upon a town to 
kill slaves for his son, who had been killed 
in @ previous engagement by the people of 
that town. His people met with a second 
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- defeat, and when they came back and told 
the old man what had happened, he flew 
into arage, and said to his men, “me no 
care if you no go kill my enemies for be 
slaves for my son, then let my enemies kill 
you and you go beslaves for my son.” ‘The 
main object was to get persons to serve his 
son in eternity: and he would a little rather 
have his enemies killed for that purpose, but 
if that could not be done, then he was will- 
ing his own people should be sacrificed for 
that object. 

Some suppose that those who die return 
into the world again in a state of infancy. 
In that case the Greegree man is called, 
upon the birth of a child, to say who has 
returned to be an inhabitant of earth again; 
and when this matter is settled the child is 
named after that person. They all seem to 
think that the spirits of the deceased linger 
for some time near the spot where the body 
was when the spirit left it, and some have a 
great dread to enter the house where a per- 
son has recently died. 

Some also think that the soul, like the 
nody, requires food until it undergoes some 
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change, which change they say does not 
take place until some time after death. 

Because of this belief they cook rice, and 
whatever else they eat themselves ( mostly - 
rice and palm oil), and place upon the graves 
of their deceased friends. I saw this done 
at York Island, at the time of my visit to 
that place. They believe that the spirits of 
the deceased come out of their graves 
and eat the food put there. The country 
abounds with birds and fowls; and many 
hungry children are always on the alert 
for something to eat,and hence the food 
disappears in a short time, and those stupid 
creatures take this as evidence that their » 
departed friends eat it. They think they 
are conferring quite a favor upon them in 
furnishing them food. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SLAVERY —SLAVE TRADE. 


Slavery deserves notice as an African in- 
étitution. This institution in Africa, as in 
America, is *“‘thesum of all villainies,” and 
to such an extent is this system of villainy 
carried on, that it is supposed by some that 
two-thirds of the entire population of that 
country, are slaves to the other third. 

In the eyes of slave propagandists of this 
country, itis an awful crime for colored 
persons to hold their own people as slaves; 
and receive their labor without remunerating 
them forit. We admit that it is wrong, 
yea cruel, for one black man to hold another 
as property, and deprive him of liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,— have power to 
whip, starve, work, and tyrannically rule 
over him. It is a wicked usurpation of 
power,—a flagrant outrage upon human 
rights,— high-handed, wholesale robbery,— 
and a great crime in the sight of Heaven. 
Nothing but their ignorance of human and 
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Divine rights can in the least palliate or 
apologize tor such injustice. 

But then is it worse for black men to en- 
3lave black men, than for white men to 
enslave them? If it be right to hold slaves 
at. all, black men have that right: but this 
right wedeny. Christianity denies such right. 
And if nothing but the zgnorance of that 
people can exempt them from fearful guilt, 
and condemnation in the sight of a just God, 
what must be the guilt of those who, with 
the light of Revelation shining conspicu- 
ously upon them, still refuse to “let the 
oppressed go free?” 

Slavery, and the domestic slave trade in 
Africa, as in America, are the prolific 
sources of infinite suffering: and in their 
general features are alike; cursing both 
master and slave. 

When slaves are taken from one place to 
another, they are packed into canoes as 
sacks of grain are put into wagons in this 
country; and thus, with little or no food, 
they are left for several days together. 

The customs and laws of that country, as 
in slave states, bear the cruel impress of 
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slavery, and certain classes of free people 
have no security that their liberties will be 
continued them. Is one poor, or in debt, or 
unfortunate, or a thief, or guilty of adultery, 
or surety for another and cannot pay; or 
does one curse the king (speaking against 
him though it may be justly, is cursing 
him and punishable, just as speaking 
against slavery, though ever so mi/dy and 
justly,is punishable in the South, and by 
the laws of slave States ), or is he found in 
suspicious circumstances, or does he profane 
a sacred place, or a religious rite? for any 
of the above named things he is sold into 
slavery, unless he has the uncommon good 
fortune to have friends to interpose in his 
behalf. Is a wife untrue she is sold into 
slavery. Is a fatherin straightened circum- 
stances, he pawns his child, with no hope, — 
often, of being able to redeem that child. 
The system of involuntary servitude is an 
evil socially, intellectually, politically and 
morally in Africa, as in every other country 
where it exists. Out of it grows hellish 
eruelties, and perhaps a more fit appellation 
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can not be given it, than to call it the em- 
blem of hell. 

The Soosoos, who occupy the country 
North of Sictual Leone, are the great slave 
traders, and slave owners; they often stint 
their slaves in food, and work them very 
hard on their ground-nut plantations. The 
country South-east of Sierra Leone for many 
miles on the coast, is to them what Virginia 
is to the sugar-growing States of this con- 
federacy, viz., the slave-growing region. It 
was thought by judges, that in the year 1855 
no less than seventy slave canoes, with 
cargoes, passed through the lagoon which 
divides Sherbro Island from the main land, 
en route for the Soosoo country. A number 
of canoes were also taken, but as they travel 
mostly by night, and have a great many 
places in which to secrete themselves by 
day all along the coast, many avoid detec- 
tion. 

From twenty to forty are packed into one 
canoe, put into the closest possible space as 
a matter of course. In this condition they 
often get sick, but they are not cared for, 
any more than a sick hog would be of the 
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game value. How similar to the treatment 
of some slaves in this country, and by white 
men. 

In evidence of this, we will give the 
treatment which a cargo of slaves taken 
on board in that country, and landed at the 
West Indies, received at the hands of white 
men, and awhite captain. We have this 
from the captain’s own lips. In two hours 
eight hundred slaves were put into the 
vessel. In his own words,“ tumbled into 
the hold like sacks of grain.” On the 
passage three hundred died. Whe only at- — 
tention paid to the sick was to remove the 
dead from among them every morning,— 
some mornings thirty were thrown over- 
board,— so great was ~the stench coming 
from the hold when the hatches were opened 
that none could endure it long,—perhaps 
none but crews of slave vessels would have 
endured it at all. Onthe passage a man 
was kept at the top of the mainmast all the 
time to lookout for cruisers and other vessels, 
so as to avoid detection. The vessel came 
near being taken by a man-of-war on the 
American coast, and was kept from taking 
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on board the cargo of slaves for six weeks, 
by:a man-ot-war on the African coast. 

After the slaves were landed, the vessel 
was burned, but with the loss of it and of 
the three hundred slaves on the passage, 
five thousand dollars were still cleared for 
the owners. ‘The captain was offered great 
wages to make a second trip, but refused, 
giving as areason, that he could not be so 
inhuman, and cruel to any one, as those 
necessarily have to be, who trafic in slaves 
on the high seas. He also told us that he 
was closely pursued by officers in this coun- 
try, and would have been taken in all proba- 
bility had he not fled to another. 

The only reason why I refer to this cir- 
cumstance, is to show that cruelty is 
inseparably connected with the system of 
slavery, and that for gain, white men are 
quite as inhuman as are degraded heathens. 
Every day occurrences in Southern States 
attest the truthfulness of this statement. 
The love of power, and money, both on this 
and the other side of the great Atlantic, as 
connected with the system of slavery, have 
wrung groans, tears, and blood from many, 
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who were “created in the imge of God.” 
** Man’s inhumanity to man causes countless 
millions to mourn.” 

I may make allusion to the slave trade 
again, before I close my description of 
African institutions. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PURROW-BUSH-SOCIETY. 

Next I shall give a chapter on the doings 
of the “‘ Purrow-bush,” sometimes called 
*¢ Devil-bush-society.” Of all the doings ~ 
of this society I am unable to speak, but 
this I know, that it is a secret society, and 
among its distinguishing peculiarities, are 
sworn opposition to every system of religion, 
and government contrary to their own, and 
the promotion of Idolatry and amuletism 
among the people. As before stated, the 
people are “ Devil-worshipers,” and there 
ean be little doubt but that this society was - 
organized for the moresystematic and zealous 
worship of Satan. It holds its meetings © 
near the spot where Satan is supposed to 
have at least a temporary residence, ora 
favored stopping place, and over which he 
exerts, as they suppose, a powerful influence. 

A certain initiatory ceremony is observed, 
and the name of the applicant is altered 
when admitted into the society. 
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This mystic order, besides regulating the 
worship of the people, and the value of 
currency, infuses into the minds of the com- 
mon people sentiments detrimental to the 
spread of Christianity. ‘To my certain 
knowledge, the “‘ purrow-society ”’ prevented 
the Mendi Missionaries irom opening a 
Mission Station at Wela, ‘The headman of 
that town,—its inhabitants, together with 
the larger portion of the people immediately 
thereabouts, wished a Station commenced. 
By permission of the headman and people 
most interested in the place, the brethren 
of Mendi Mission had some vegetables and 
fruit trees planted there, and a man employ- 
ed to take care of them. but this society 
put “ purrow-law ” upon the place, the sub- 
stance of which is, that no one must do 
anything there either directly or indirectly 
unless they do it “‘ by strong,’ i. e. by resiste 
ing and overcoming the forces of those 
putting the “‘ purrow-laws”’ there. 

This society engenders pride, and selfish- 
ness, and is the means in the hands of 
Satan of leading its members and advocates 
farther into wickedness. When one joins 
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the purrow, he looks down with contempt 
upon those who do not belong to the society. 
A negro who helped navigate our boat a 
number of trips, became a member of this 
society while in our employ, and the change 
in his conduct toward myself and others 
was so marked, that all noticed it, and we 
often spoke of it at the time. 

Women are not allowed to belong to the 
society, or to be on the ground where it 
meets; and when they walk out of the town 
during the society’s meetings, they are re- 
quired to clap their hands together, so as to 
make a noise, that they may be warned by 
the sentinel on guard, not to go farther in 
the direction leading to the place of meeting. 

Had a woman done what I did at the 
** purrow-bush-house,” near the falls of Jong 
river (taken into her hands a round stone 
which lay in the house), she would have 
lost her life, and for the same offence one 
of their own men, who is not a member of 
the society, would have been sold into 
slavery. 

Mr. Brooks, who has an excellent faculty 
for the investigation of such matters, being 
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aman of quick perception,—and keen in- 
sight into human nature—and who has long 
resided in that country, and has obtained a 
great influence over the people in general, 
and the members of the ‘f purrow-society ” 
in particular, has taken special pains to 
collect facts concerning this society, and he 
has sketched a history of its doings from 
which we extract the following concerning 
their meetings : 

“‘One of the members of this association 
acts in the capacity of a devil. He speaks 
through a trumpet, made of a bottle with a 
hole in the neck like a flute. He also has 
an interpreter who is privy to all the wishes 
of the “purrow,” and fe speaks what they 
wish, and not what is spoken by the trum- | 
pet. What the man with the trumpet says 
must be done, however, even to the taking 
of life. No woman is allowed to see either 
the trumpet, or the man using it, and if she 
should, she must die. A boy who strolls 
into the woods where they meet is detained, 
and introduced into all the superstitions of 
the purrow. All the people in the purrow, 
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or Devil’s belly (place of meeting ), must 
cook for the Devil.” 

It is also aremarkable fact that circum- 
cision is also one of the rites of this order, 
My anti-secret, as also my anti-slavery. 
principles, were stengthened, by an ac- 
quaintance with those institutions in Africa. 
The church, and the world would be better 
without them. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


CONDITION AND WANTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Itis almost impossible to conceive of a 
condition more wretched, and more to be 
deplored than is the present condition of 
the people to whichI have been inviting 
attention. Their condition is wretched, 
physically, intellectually and morally, and 
still, alas! their course is downward, and 
that downward progress is awfully accele- 
rated by influences emanating from men 
hailing from enlightened and professedly 
Christian nations, as we shall see in a sub- 
sequent chapter of this volume. 

They need entirely new institutions, social, 
educational, political and religious ; a com- 
plete regeneration,—and that this may be ~ 
effected, it is essential that good and wise 
people go among them, to lay the basis 
of correct society, and introduce the arts 
and sciences. 

I would not be understood to convey 
the idea that this end should be aimed at 
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in any other way than by the introduction 
of the gospel in their midst; but rather as 
the result of the gospel, which result always 
follows when its truths are received and 
obeyed. 

The Africans possess, in an eminent de- 
gree, two prominent features of character, 
viz., faith and obedience. With them the 
mysterious and miraculous enter largely 
into the character of the Supreme Jehovah, 
and hence, when they obtain an intelligent 
view of Christianity, the glorious miracles 
of the Bible are readily believed, and are 
highly appreciated. It is comparatively 
easy for them to believe the Holy Scriptures, 
and éxercise faith in the Savior of men. 
By faith here I do not mean presumption, 
but real, living, soul-saving faith, such as 
God requires as a condition of justifica- 
tion. 

They are also a submissive people, and are 
susceptible of the deepest feeling, which, 
when regulated by the grace of God in 
their hearts, makes them zealous in the 
cause of Christianity. But they must be 
taught the way of salvation; and this will 
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infuse, more than anything else, energy and 
enterprise, and thus cause temporal pros- 
perity to spring up among them. White 
people can accomplish this best, for the 
reason, that they have more respect and 
reverence for them than for those of their 
own color. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
ENCOURAGEMEN TS TO LABOR. 


From the experiment already made in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, we are fully war- 
ranted in the assertion that white people 
have a great influence over that people for 
good; and that they may do much to elevate 
them from a state of degradation, to a state 
of moral purity. True, there yet remains 
much to be done where Missionaries have 
operated for years; but is there not also 
much to be done yet among the people of 
this country, who have heard the gospel, and 
have had its restraining and purifying in- 
fluences thrown around them from child- 
hood ? 

Some half-hearted religionists, and wick- 
ed persons who neither fear God nor regard 
the rights of man, there will be, in despite 
of all that Christianity can do to prevent it. 
Were all the clergymen of Ohio to concen- 
trate their efforts in one county, and were 
they all much better men than most of 
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them now are, still some of the people of 
that county would live and die in sin. 

Paul understood this, and hence, when he 
had planted a church and fully declared the 
whole gospel in one place, he went to 
another, and thus he continued to go about 
kindling up the glorious light of the gospel 
that men might be saved if they would. 
The argument that we have sinners enough 
at home, ‘‘stay here and preach instead of 
going to Africa,” is worth nothing at all. 
True, we roust keep up the institutions of 
Christianity at home, or in a few centuries 
we will be what the Africans now are in 
point of moral degradation; but we must 
also do our duty in sending the gospel to 
those who have it not. Weshould be en- 
couraged in the prosecution of this work: 

First—From the success which has attend- 
ed the labors of those who have been, and 
are still employed in it. In the Colony of 
Sierra Leone many of the colored people 
have comfortable, and well-furnished houses, 
—dress decently and even elegantly. An 
ample fortune has been attained by numbers 
by thety, own exertions. A knowledge of 
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such trades as are needed in that country 
has been obtained. You will find there 
shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, sawyers, painters, watchmakers, 
etc. 

The Colony is well supplied with week- 
day and Sabbath schools, conducted by 
colored teachers; and it has also quites 
number of clergymen who were raised up 
in the Colony; some of whom reflect honor 
upon their calling. Iam not blind tothe 
manifold wants still existing within the 
Colony, but when I compare it with those 
places where heathenism reigns undisturbed, 
I rejoice inthe great work that has been 
effected. Many sincere Christians inhabit 
the Colony now; and some have already 
died in the faith, and have gone to heaven. 
We might refer to other places on that 
coast, and indeed we need not go outside of 
Mendi Mission to obtain abundant proof 
that the labor of Missionaries among that 
people is notin vain. No one can go into 
the schools of Mendi Mission without 
being favorably impressed with the im- 
provement the pupils have made, in the 
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acquisition of knowledge, and in the im- 
provement of manners. 

Second—The promises of God afford 
great encouragement to Missionary effort in 
Africa. “Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands to God.” ‘Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” ‘Lo, Lam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” God has 
not only promised to be with his servants 
when they go to show the heathen the way 
of salvation, but he has also promised them 
success. Where have the servants of the 
Most High labored perseveringly without 
reaping a harvest of souls of precious value? 

Judson and others toiled and waited for 
years before they saw the fruit of their 
labors; but such was their faith that they 
felt assured that God would, in his own 
time, water the seed sown, and cause it to 
bring forth fruit in the salvation of souls. 
God is faithful concerning his promises, 
and He will most assuredly fulfill them. 
‘Faithful is he that calleth” us to the 
prosecution of this great and glorious work, 
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and he will doit! Who can doubt the 
certain accomplishment of the work which 
God has so positively declared should be 
done. | 

Third—We ought to be encouraged to 
labor to enlighten heathens, not only because 
of past success, and the promise of success, 
but also because it is our bounden duty to 
do so. ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” An 
important part of the work of the church is 
to enlarge her borders,— give those the light 
of the gospel who have it not, and bring 
them under the saving influence of the grace 
of God. ‘Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
We cannot let our light shine before men in 
Africa unless we gothere. Admitthe Bible 
as our guide, and our duty is plain. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE VICIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE WHITES. 


I shall now show that the treatment which 
that people have received from the people 
of Europe and America, places us under 
lasting obligations tothem. If restoration 
is a part of repentence, which we most 
firmly believe, when it lies in the power of 
the trespasser to make it to the injured, 
then we can never receive pardon at the 
hands of God for wrongs inflicted upon the 
African race, except we make to them all the 
restoration which lies within our power. 
What has been onr conduct toward that 
race? | 

First—We had, up to the commencement 
of the last century, robbed Africa of no less 
than twenty-five milhons of people, by the 
inhuman slave trade alone. The history of 
the slave trade is written in characters of 
blood! Could the dead on the shores of 
Africa, and those who have found a watery 
grave in the briny deep, and many on Ameri- 
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can soil, who came to a premature death by 
the slave trade, testify of the sufferings they 
endured, we would be filled with horror, 
and almost hate our race. But the injury 
done them involved vastly more than loss 
of life and physical sufferings. Other re- 
sults, quite as prolific of suffering and 
injustice, grew out of the slave trade. 

To get a cargo of flesh, bone and blood, 
the trader would say tothe headman of a 
town, or the king of a country, You get me 
so many slaves, and I will give you so much 
powder, Blecc and rum. 

Thus petty wars were instigated, which to 
this day are carried on by some of the 
tribes for the procurement of slaves. By 
slave traders the elements of hell were in- 
troduced, and they have been kept in motion, 
and stidi cause murder and rapine, with 
cruel and bloody hands and insatiate maw, 
to walk through that dark land, diffusing 
everywhere distrust, hate and misery. 

I will not detail the injuries done them 
by the slave traffic, for their name is legion. 
But if the blood of Abel cried to God from 
the ground for vengeance, surely the tears 
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and blood which have been shed, and which 
are still being poured out in Africa, are cry- 
ing to God with a voice louder than thunder. 
And think you, reader, that this catalogue 
of crimes, so fearfuland black, will go un- 
punished? ‘Will not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” Guilty one, rest not easy 
‘Because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily,” and do not ‘have 
your heart fully set in you to do evil.” 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” If you bakes either directly or indi- 
rectly,— by your influence, or by your vote, 
encouraged the holding of slaves or the 
trafic in them in any shape whatever, are 
you clear of the blood of all men? Are 
you not an accomplice in the crime which 
must bring down upon you the indignation 
of God? 

Second—Much has been done to degrade 
the people by the use of ardent spirits 
among them. Go where you willin heathen 
countries, and you may find the white man’s 
rum, and tobacco, and indeed every vice, 
and vece-producer of enlightened countries. 

Let those who try to sereen themselves 
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from the guilt of making ardent spirits, and 
who take to themselves praise because they 
do not keep a doggery on the ground where 
they distil the liquor, but . barrel it up and 
send it to market without having any 
drank, or any one injured by it, remember 
that the damning effects of their distilleries 
are felt fearfully in Africa, and in almost 
all heathen countries. 

Think you, Mr. Distiller, that the Africans 
are better qualified to handle such a dan- 
gerous article with discretion, and without 
abusing it, than you are? If, with all the 
restraints of the Bible, and the frowns of 
public sentiment against the habitual use of 
ardent spirits, there is danger of being over- 
come and destroyed by it in this land, the 
liability of being ruined by it, soul and 
body, where all these checks are unknown, 
must be vastly greater. Is not a dangerous 
weapon safer in the hands of an enlightened 
person, who at least should have control 
over himself, and whose position in society 
throws around him a powertully restraining 
influence, than in the hands of one who is 
already low in vice, and who has nothing to 
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lose by a misuse, or the careless use of that 
weapon { 

Third-—The frauds and cruelties practiced 
by traders from enlightened countries, have 
done much to increase the wickedness of 
the people. New ways of sinning have 
been taught them, and new temptations 
have been placed before them. All know 
how wicked and designing men wrong their 
fellows in this country, and how trying it 
is to the better and finer feelings of our 
nature to be imposed upon, and cheated. __ 

We may conceive how easily advantage 
may be taken of the ignorance and weakness 
of a superstitious people; and that the most 
shameful frauds may be practiced upon 
them. Numerous cases might be given to 
show that this has been done, but we shall 
dismiss the subject by saying, that up to 
this time, though there is more competition 
now than ever before, and the people have 
more knowledge of the value of all articles 
taken there in exchange for their produce 
than at any former period, yet on some 
articles the trader makes a profit of fifteen 
hundred per cent! 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 


WHAT JUSTICE DEMANDS, GOD COMMANDS. 


Now if those from enlightened countries 
and of our own color, have done so much to 
debase that people, ought we not to do 
something to elevate them? Can justice 
demand less than this at our hands? And 
is it not a reasonable demand? Fellow 
citizen, philanthropist, and Christian, what 
response do you make to these interroga-_ 
tions? If there is a race of people on earth 
that should draw from us sympathy, and 
benevolent deeds, that race is the Afri- 
ean. For my part I cannot explain how 
we can be guiltless, in thesight of high 
Heaven, unless we put forth our hands to 
raise them from the dreadful dilemma into 
_ which we have helped to place them? Is 
it not to be feared that the Savior will say 
to us, “Sinasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to me?” 
Depend upon it, we will be lg according 
fo our works. 
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We are commanded to do good to all men 
as we have opportunity, and owr opportunity 
to do that people good is favorable. But to 
accomplish that good, sacrifices must be 
made, not only of money, but also of friends, 
health and life. Many must leave their 
native land, and go among them; persons 
of different vocations should go. The farm- 
er and mechanic, as well as the school 
teacher and preacher, if they be God-fearing 
persons, may do valuable service in the great 
work contemplated. If we are ‘ crucified 
to the world, and the world to us,’”—if we 
are denying ourselves and following Christ, 
or if we are Christians, we will be willing 
to go to Africa if the Lord so direct us. 

At least all ministers are willing to go, 
who have entered the ministry with a clear 
understanding of the import of the com- 
mission Christ gave the apostles just before 
his ascent into heaven; which commission 
is Just as binding on the present ministry 
as it was on the apostles. When the 
Savior said, “Lo, lam with you alway, even 
to the end of the world,” He could not 
have meant that the apostles should live to 
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the end of time, but he meant that after 
their decease others should be called to the 
ministry, and still others, and that to the 
end of the world, there should be a Christ- 
attended ministry. Hence it is as much 
our duty to *‘ go and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” as it 
was the duty of those who heard these 
words fall from the lips of the blessed Christ. 
But in order to teach the nations we must 
go to where they are. If we are the willing 
servants of the ‘* Most High,” we are ready 
to go where the providence of God directs. 

Brethren, we had better be in Africa, 
with the fever six months ont of twelve, 
than to be out of the line of duty. We 
will be happier in suffering the loss of all 
things for Christ’s sake, than in the posses- 
sion of all things, if disobedient. 

External circumstances have little to do 
with happiness; for God can, and does over- 
rule privation and affliction, and make them 
sources of happiness to his faithful servants. 
No mancan be unhappy while he obeys 
God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MEASURE AND TEST OF LOVE. 


Before this volume is closed I must be 
permitted to dwell for a few moments upon 
a subject upon which the Scriptures are plain, 
and unequivocal; but it is a subject which 
the Christian world is slow to comprehend 
and appreciate. Itis the relation which 
money and personal sacrifice sustain to the 
evangelization of the heathen. ‘Turn to the 
16th and 17th verses of the 3d chapter of 
ist John, 

In the 16th verse the idea of self-sacrifice 
is presented, and a sacrifice is required, 
which is more valuable than all the wealth 
that it has ever yet been the fortune of any 
mortal to possess,—for “all that a man hath 
will he give for his life,’—and here he is 
called to give his life, if the promotion of 
Christ’s cause demands it. 

In the 17th verse worldly goods are treat- 
ed, and the strong implication is, that those 
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who withhold them cannot enjoy the love of 
God. 

Connect this with a parallel passage in 
Ephesians, 5: 5, where it is said that the 
covetous man (whois an idolater) “hath 
no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God,” and the case is fully made out, 
that covetous persons are neither the sub- 
jects of the kingdom of grace on earth, nor 
will they be the possessors of the kingdom 
of heaven above. 

Those ministers of the Gospel then, who 
send covetous people to hell, land them not 
far from the place where the Bible lets 
them down: and if the Bible is reliable 
testimony in the case, then the idolater has 
as good a chance for heaven without praying, 
as the covetous professor of religion has 
with all the praying and weeping he can do. 
One of the texts quoted denies him the love 
of God in this world, and the other denies 
him admission into heaven; and more than 
this cannot be denied the thief, or the pro- 
faner of God’s name. “Jf any man love 
the world the love of the Father is not um 
him.” | 
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Now read slowly and reflectingly. 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, be- 
cause he laid down his life for us; and'we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 
But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth wp his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwell- 
eth the love of God in him.” 

Some say we ought to give the tenth, and 
what an improvement in our contributions 
would be apparent if all would give this 
much! But the New Testament knows of 
no such definite rule, no such exact limit. 
It does not intimate that we may stop at 
the tenth. The gospel idea is, that we are to 
give when objects of need present themselves 
to us, as our ability will allow. - 

‘Whoso hath this world’s good,” nothing 
is said of the amount he has or of the pro- 
portion heis to give. If a man has two 
farms and sells one, and gives the proceeds 
thereof to benevolent purposes, and an 
object of charity,—a “brother in need,” 
then presents himself to that man, and he 
can give without impoverishing his family, 
or those dependent on him for support, he 
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is still bound to give. Many who have no 
real estate give (and as a general thing 
those are the most benevolent ); surely then 
the man with one farm, though he may 
have given twenty farms away before, 
should still give. The only questions are, 
has he “ this world’s good,” and ts there @ 
“brother wn need,’—in need of temporal, 
or spiritual blessings; whether he be white, 
black, or red——living in America, Asia or 
Africa? If there is, he must give. 

If we take the primiteve Christians for 
a standard by which to regulate giving, we 
shall find ourselves woefully deficient, for 
they sold all that they had, and laid the pro- 
ceeds at the apostles’ feet, and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he 
had need. If it be true that all that we 
have, and are, is Christ’s, might it not also 
be owr duty to give all for the promotion 
of his kingdom ? 

But if we take the Savior as an example 
of benevolence, we will carry on the work 
of evangelization at any, and every cost. 
He lett a better residence,—in a_ better 
country,— and better friends than it is pos- 
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sible for us to leave, and came into as bad a 
place,—and among as bad a people, as is 
possible for us to find,—for nowhere would 
the people do worse than killus. He gave 
up his wealth in heaven, and then his life 
a ransom for us, 

Concerning the African Mission many 
reason thus :— 

“It will cost too much, and besides, it 
will dono good. ‘They are a stupid, degrad- 
ed set of niggers anyhow, and there can 
nothing be made out of them. Go among 
them, and do all you~ can to teach 
them better, and they will rob you of your 
clothes, and keep on doing as they now do. 
God has placed them over there in Africa, 
and He will do right with them. Stay at 
home, and do good here, and don’t go over 
there, and get sick and die.” 

Now the blessed Savior in heaven could 
have said as bad things of the people living 
on the earth, just before he came to this 
world, as can be said of the “niggers” in 
Africa: but still he came and let them 
abuse and kill him,and rob him of his 
coat, for the sake of unbarring heaven's 
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gate to them. Had fe done, as many do 
toward the heathen, we would have sunk 
to hell,— that’s all. 

We are absolutely commanded to do to 
others as we would have them do to us, and 
were we in their condition, and they in ours, 
would we not desire them to give us the 
gospel. And by so doing we will at the 
same time enhance our own happiness, 
both in time and eternity. It is a truth 
established by experience, observation and 
Scripture, that those who do most for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom among men, 
enjoy most of the Divine presence in this 
vale of sorrow; and that such will be very 
happy in death, and in heaven there can be 
no doubt. 

Dying men have complained, and even 
those who were thought to be excellent 
men and devoted Christians, that they had 
not done enough for God and his cause; but 
we never heard of one who regretted that 
he had done too much. 

As Christians, we are to improve the 
talents God has given us, and our talents as 
a church, in a monied point of view, and 
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in every respect, are of such a character 
*hat if improved by us, we may under God 
accomplish an important work, in the great 
enterprise of evangelization. We have the 
means, and MEN, if consecrated, to spread 
the Gospel wide and far; and if we fail to im- 
prove, our talents will be taken from us. 
The history of the church in every age of 
the world is evidence to the point. Take as 
an example the Jewish church. The Jews 
were prospered only so long as they were 
faithful to the charge entrusted to them, but 
when they became penurious, and offered 
blemished sacrifices to God, instead of the 
best of their flocks, as they were command- 
ed to do, their glory departed from them, 
and they became poor,— and especially poor 
in religious enjoyment, just like a close-fisted 
professor of religion. He that soweth spar- 
ingly, shall also reap sparingly, but he that 
soweth bountiiully, shall also reap bountiful- 
ly. God can cause acertain spot of ground 
to yield a hundred dollars worth of grain ; 
which if given to //im, will secure the 
donor at least one thousand dollars worth 
of happiness ; but if withheld from him, He 
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will withhold the happiness, and the next 
year may withhold the increase of the 
ground. | 
There are wicked men whom the Lord lets 
alone as he did Moab. ‘They are joined to 
the idol of wealth, and the Lord permits 
them to make all the money they can, and 
de with it what they please ; and many such 
become rich. God knows they will have a 
hard time of it in hell, where, like the rich 
man spoken of by the Savior, they will be 
denied water to cool their tongues, and he 
lets them enjoy their idol while here on 
earth. | 
But the case is different with persons of 
enlightened consciences, who have tasted 
that God is good, and who (though they may 
have lost it) once possessed the pardoning 
love of God in their hearts. Such persons 
are prepared to appreciate the blessings of 
salvation to some extent, at least ; and hence 
they must feel the importance of “ giving 
asthe Lord hath prospered them,” to send 
the gospel, with its untold blessings, to those 
who have it not. i verily believe that 
such will be cursed in their basket and store 
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if they withhold. Why is it that so many 
people, though they make money, and never 
give any away, are in debt all the time? 

How often do professors of religion say, 
that they would not give their hope of 
heaven for all the world, and yet refuse a 
very small amount of their part of, the world, 
to give others that same hope of heaven. 
If the hope of heaven is so valuable to you 
and makes you so happy, and puts you in 
possession of joy inexpressible and abiding, 
think you not that it will be of as much 
value to that dark African ( whose mind is 
darker than his skin) asitisto you? That 
a well grounded hope of heaven is of more 
value to an individual than all the world 
would be, is certainly true; but that those 
who are so close-fisted as to reuse a respect- 
able portion of their means, to put within 
the reach of theheathen the same hope, are 
an possession of a well founded hope of 
heaven, is certainly a mistake. 


‘‘T speak as unto wise men, judge ye what 
I say.” : 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHAT THE GOSPEL WILL DO. 


I assume, what I suppose will not be 
denied by a Christian, that the gospel will 
do all for heathens that it has done for us; 
and hence I shall only give a brief sketch 
of the blessings flowing from the gospel to 
us, as a nation, to show what it will do for 
those who haveit not. That we are indebt- 
ed to Christianity for all that we possess 
above heathens, no Christian willdeny. To 
it we are indebted fora free government, 
which in itself is an inestimable blessing 
when founded on right principles. Among 
the inalienable rights spoken of in the 
“Declaration of Independence” are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness: and 
who can estimate the importance of being 
protected in these? To bring this home to 
the reader, let me ask, would you have your 
brother, sister, father, mother or child ex- 
posed to the cruelties practiced daily in that 
part of heathendom which I visited, for any 
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earthly consideration? Would you have 
them where they would be liable to be burnt 
to death by piecemeal for the supposed 
crime of witchcraft, and exposed to a thou- 
sand such cruelties, and no security of life, 
or rights of any kind from one hour to 
another, for the wealth of America? 

We are also indebted to the gospel for the 
discovery of arts and sciences,— for mechan- 
ical and agricultural enterprise,—for the 
discovery of the power of steam,—— electric- 
ity,— hydrostatics,—and their application 
to a thousand useful objects. How wonder- 
fully labor is lessened by their use, and how 
they add to the convenience and comfort of 
the people of enlightened countries, only 
those can fully appreciate who have resided 
among heathens. We are indebted to the 
same cause forall the refinements of society. 
The gospel developsand ennobles the nature 
of man, and greatly elevates even those 
who do not adopt it as arule of action, but 
still enjoy its light and influence. 

It is the influence of the gospel in our 
midst that makes our wealth as a nation. 
Why is it that land in some localities in this 
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country is worth from one to two hundred 
dollars per acre, whilst just as good land as 
it is, in Africa is not worth a dime per acre? 
And why is it that a day’s laborin this 
country is worth from one to ten dollars, 
whilst the same amount of labor there is 
worth from one to two dimes? The reason 
of this difference is found in the fact, that 
we have the Bible, and they have it not. 
The Bible fosters invention, enterprise, and 
refinement wherever it goes, and henge 
wealth follows in its train. 
Ina very important sense the Bible has 
made our turnpikes, canals, and railroads, as 
well as the cars and boats and wagons used 
upon them. It has made our good houses, 
steam-mills, factories, ships,—-our trades, 
professions, and books. It has made our 
telegraph lines, by which we converse with 
each other thousands of miles apart. But 
these are the less important blessings it con- 
fers upon us; our feeble powers are in- 
adequate to enumerate the spiritual benefits 
it lavishes upon us. Take from us the 
Bible and with it must go the Holy Sabbath, 
—the preaching of the-sanctuary,— the in- 
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stitutions of the church,—the liberties, 
social, civil and religious, which we enjoy, 
—and our HopE of heaven. 

And what would be the result, were we 
deprived of all these restraints from vice 
and inducements to virtue? Why, idolatry 
would regain its lost ascendancy, supersti- 
tion would stalk forth in our midst; and 
barbarity in its most cruel forms, such as 
burning persons for witchcraft, and sacri- 
ficing human beings by thousands to some 
imaginary deity (as is now done by some 
of the tribes of Africa), with an innumerable 
multitude of enormities such as only those 
can conceive who are enshrouded in the 
darkness of heathenism, and “led captive 
by the Devil at his will,” would roll upon 
us like a devouring flood! 

Dear friends, we must support our home 
institutions, those which are good we mean, 
and modify and make good those that are 
not in accordance with the Bible. Some of 
them should be destroyed,—such as the insti- 
tution of slavery. If we donot sustain the 
institutions of Christianity in our midst, it 
will not be two centuries until we shall be 
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where Africa now is, in point of moral deg- 
radation, and long ere that period, bloodshed 
and carnage will fill this pleasant land. 

But whilst we support the gospel at home, 
we should not fail to send it abroad. Todo 
good, next to becoming good, is the great 
work of life, and if for no other reason than 
to ameliorate the condition of the heathen 
physicaliy, we ought, tothe extent of our 
ability, give them the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion. Had youa neighbor who was starving 
for want of food, and freezing for want of 
fuel, as a Christzan, you would feel it your 
duty to alleviate his wants. Well, thou- 
sands in heathenism are now suffering daily 
quite as much as the man above referred to 
would be in his destitution,—we mean in a 
physical point of view. 

The introduction of the gospel among 
them is the only remedy for their physical 
sufferings, as well as for their spiritual mala- 
dies ; and we have the means in abundance 
to give them a preached as well as a written 
gospel. Why, we can afford to give to be- 
nevolent purposes half of all we, have, and 
be more wealthy then than we would be to 
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Keep all we have, and be without the Bible: 
and yet this is their sad condition. 

Do not say I am speaking at random 
when I say that the gospel will do for the 
heathen what it has done for us; for physi- 
cal, social, moral, intellectual and natural 
elevation are the legitimate results of the 
gospel everywhere. ‘To have doubts as to 
whether it will affect the hearts and con- 
sciences of any people, when it is preached 
clearly, perseveringly, and in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, is to doubt the veracity 
of God’s word. What God has promised, 
he will most surely accomplish. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, permit me to beseech the 
members of the United Brethren Church, in 
a special manner, to consider their duty to 
the heathen. 

Has the period not arrived, my brethren, 
when we should throw ourselves more fully 
into this work? Should we not encourage 
such an enterprise in every possible way,— 
by our prayers, money, the exercise of 
strong faith, and by personally going out into 
the foreign fields? | 

My brethren in the ministry, would it not 
fill our hearts to overflowing to meet in the 
capacity of an annual conference on the con- 
_tinent of Africa, or insome African grove to 
hold a campmeeting? Oh what a time of 
canoe, and boat, and palankeen riding there 
would be, and would not angels come near 
that spot 

I wonder if Paul and his companions, and 
Mills and Judson, and a host of those lights, 
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who have shoneso brightly in the Mission- 
ary enterprise, ie not ask permission to 
visit us? 

This we know, Jesus would be very near 
to comfort us, naa it may be we would have 
an old fashioned shout! 

It seems to me, that such a sight would 
give me feelings similar to those which 
overflowed the heart of Simeon when he 
saw the Savior. Let us each make the in- 
quiry, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” 
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